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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue stream of County returns poured in only to swell the gains of 
the Tories. Some of those gains are at the cost of more than the 
mere seats to the Whigs: the useful man in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Epwarp Joun Sranuey, is excluded; Lord Morrern, 
one of their most effective and Radical-looking Members, is kept 
out ; and the representative of the Greys, Lord Howick, is igno- 
miniously defeated. The proceedings at the declaration of the 
polls for West Yorkshire and North Northumberland have been as 
interesting as any in the course of the election. Apart they are 
curious; taken together, doubly so. Crotchety Lord Howick was 
like himself to the last. His speech consisted of a jeremiade over 
the “ short notice” of Mr. Baker Cresswewr’s having stolen a 
march upon him, and over the corruption and tyranny of the county, 
and the treachery of Northumberland’s Duke, who first let him 
understand that he meant to tolerate him still, and then patronized 
Mr. Cresswesu instead. Lord Howick, in language peevish to a 
pitch of incontinence, exposed the tactics of committee-rooms to 
vulgar gaze, chaffered retrospectively for individual votes which 
had been filched from him, and betrayed himself into a squabble 
about some letters of Lord Ossutston’s which he had been read- 
ing at a meeting of electors. All this hysterical gossip, the scan- 
dalmongering of the hustings, accounted to Lord Howicx for his 
defeat. Naturally enough, it never struck him to seck the cause 
in the “Votes and Proceedings,” where his name figures so 
strangely ; in the divisions on the Irish questions last session, in 
which he skipped from side to side, like a pith-ball, between the 
opposite poles of Lord Stantey’s and Lord Morretn’s electrics. 
With undoubted intelligence, much right feeling, and more honesty 
of intent than consistency of purpose, Lord Howick sometimes 
has done and said things that have procured him to be rated as 
a statesman; yet, impatient of a certain sequacious dependence of 
mind which reduces him to the second rank asa copyist, his egotism 
has a morbid craving for originality ; and that awkward condition of 
mind has placed him more than once ina ludicrous where he sought a 
superdignified posture. To stick to the Irish Bills: he was then 
seen to fly away from his friends in order to propound certain in- 
ventions of his own, and was supported by the Opposition, who 
used him as a blind tool to break up his own party ; and again, 
when he had been used, was flung aside, nothing loth—for he 
courted rejection by new allies whom he in turn spurned as people 
with whom he differed in all things : he talked against the Whigs and 
voted against the Tories, carried his own proposition yet refused to 
follow it up: he seemed to take pleasure in inscribing decrees in 
the Parliainentary book of fate negativing all other things and 
themselves to boot. And that was his last act in general states- 
manship: yet he can only account for his defeat in Northumberland 
by Mr. Cresswexr’s cunningly surprising him as he was canvassing 
in all the ease of an uncontested county, or by the frowns of Lord 
TANKERVILLE or the Duke at the Castle. In striking contrast with 
his brother-legislator is Lord Morrern’s demeanour under defeat : 
though he did not affect to conceal his regret, it could not subdue 
his manly temper. Casting aside all petty election-agent cavil, he 
broadly admitted the extent of his discomfiture ; delivered the con- 
quered county with dignified fortitude into the hands of his opponent, 
asking merely the privilege of surrendering to the more worthy of 
his foes. And if Lord Morpretu has won his mneed of praise, it 
may be observed in passinz, perhaps his successful antagonist, Mr. 
Worttey, has scarcely received his for the fulness of generous 
feeling which distinguished his bearing. Adverse parties have vied 
with each other in rendering honour to the manner in which the 
rejected Member for West Yorkshire turned defeat into a victory 
over circumstance, and made his last act of surrender one of the 
most imposing of his career. Turning from personal considera- 
tions, with a statesmanlike glance at the future, he asserted the 
damnatory effect which the conquest of West Yorkshire would have 
for the time ; looking beyond to the reaction which must come here- 
after. Thus two of the most remarkable young nobles who have 
taken a part in public affairs retire for awhile. Both wili be missed. 





mastering his subjects, his force of language and happy knack of 
illustrating, will be wanting to the friends who have counted upon 
his support. Lord Howick, uncertain, perverse, and fantastical in 
his impulses, still brought to bear upon most matters which he 
handled, great ingenuity, much solid information, and, rare quality 
in the irresponsible legislator, persevering industry. Even antago- 
nists wil] miss two men who gave substance and soul to the party 
contests of the day. 

With these more notable victories the Tories have achieved 
many more. Their majority may be counted, when all is done, 
at certainly not Jess than 70. If the Irish returns somewhat 
restore the balance, Orange energy, lassitude among the Liberals 
arising from weariness of the stock agitations, and disgust at the 
Irish Chancery job, have probably checked what the Whigs might 
otherwise have done to increase Sir Roserr Pesr’s “ difficulty 
with Ireland.” The frantic vehemence of electioneering in the 
wilder districts of that hapless land, and even in Dublin itself, will 
effect little for the Whigs. All fears, therefore, lest the majority 
which they will have to oppose should not be sufficient at once to 
mark out the course which they must take, have passed away. 
The backstairs approach to the Court, if not blocked up, will pro- 
bably be little used for a time, because intrigues and manceuvres of 
that sort would be futile. Sir Rosert Peer will not only have an 
office-commanding majority, but a majority which it will take along 
time and much labour to reduce to such odds as might be attacked 
or circumvented with any chance of success. The Whigs, therefore, 
are doomed to pass through the purgatory of Opposition before 
they are readmitted to the heaven of Downing Street : they are con- 
demned, not only to stop out of office for a time, but to be of some use 
out of office, if they would regain that hold on public opinion which 
will take them back again—it will require much more to enable 
them to regain than to keep their post. As to their being borne in 
“ upon the shoulders of the people” or on the tide of Anti-Corn- 
law agitation—ask Lord Morrrtu what is their chance. 

The contest of the election in Ireland is not so called by any figure 
—it is a real struggle, in many places almost amounting to civil war. 
Force and stratagem are often the means for securing the returns. 
The fight for the capital was characteristic of the country: the po- 
pular party are charged with using open and lawless violence; the 
Tory party, backed by the expiring Corporation, with resorting to 
chicanery. The subtler engine prevailed: the O’Connellite coal- 
porters perhaps broke more heads; but, if very probable-seeming 
accounts are to be believed, the Corporation-officer broke down 
votes by wholesale. The Assessor, who determined the validity 
of the votes tendered, went so far as to reverse the decision of the 
Revising Barrister ; and, by a technical objection thus affirmed, he 
disfranchised large numbers who had fully conformed to the law 
according to its most recent interpretation. In the mean time, Mr. 
O'ConneEtt’s old opponent, Mr. West, anda Mr. Groaan, take 
the place of the Liberator and his colleague. O’ConNELL, of course, 
is not to be kept out of Parliament: as seven cities contended for 
the dead Homer, so three counties contend for the living Danrex— 
Meath, Clare, and Cork. He is already Member for Meath, and 
will probably be Member for Cork; and to Cork he promises to 
stick for this Parliament, if the electors return him. 

















Intelligence direct from Canada has helped to make clearer what 
was somewhat obscure and not a little forbidding in the last ac- 
counts which came through the United States. It is true that the 
relations and antagonisms of parties, to the spectator at a distance, 
and perhaps even to the combatants on the spot, show more con- 
fused and complicated than ever, and that the difficulties of the 
Government seem even to be increased upon the fuller view: but 
no party has been committed to such a determined posture of hos- 
tility as the first accounts implied. The election of a Speaker of 
the French race and from among the opponents of the Union, for 
instance, proves to be a less formidable invasion of the Government 
than might have been supposed. There are peculiar considera- 
tions of fitness which rendered Mr. Cuvitcier’s election to the 
office matter of approval to all. As we surmised, he had the sup- 
port of the Reformers of Upper Canada, upon whose decision the 
fate of most large measures, and ultimately of the colony itself, 
will most likely hang; and his election was expressly supported by 
a member of the Government. The strength of parties came really 
to be tried in some degree in the long debate on the address in an- 
swer to Lord Sypenuam’s opening speech. It developed some 
opposition to the Union from the French Canadians, aided by some 
few members from Upper Canada; but that opposition altogether 
failed of producing any real effect upon the decision of the House. 
Not so the pertinacious demand for some unequivocal eelaratign of 
the views of the Administration on the subjggt 3 ++resporsi 
government.” Mr. Draper, the Attorneye{xenéral for U 
Canada, who seems to occupy the place of led@et ‘of ‘the ‘Hou of 
Commons, was driven from post to pillar in a gd ‘of eross-¢xatmi< 
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until at length he consented to make the explicit declaration, that 
if Government could not command a majority in the House of 
Assembly, its members would feel bound to resign or dissolve 
the House. They have already had an example in Mr. Bacp- 
win, who has resigned the post of Solicitor-General, because he 
did not conceive that the Government of which he was a member 
was framed in accordance with the wishes of the people as expressed 
in the returns which have been received. He had not, however, 
predetermined to oppose the Government: on the contrary, he 
meant to await and see how they abided by their proposed princi- 
ple. Mr. Batpwin represents the Reformers of Upper Canada ; 
among whom, it is anticipated, his influence will be increased by 
his new prcof of consistency. 
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* Messrs. Barron and Wyse were inserted erroneously in last week’s list (on the 
authority of the Times) as being returned for Waterford, whilst the poll was proceed- 
ing: this makes a difference of two in the numbers. Two Tories have since been 
returned. 


Baru. During the canvassing of Mr. Roebuck and Lord Duncan, 

the Times published a placard which purported to be issued by them, 
roposing to cancel the National Debt. The placard was a forgery. 
Ir. Roebuck wrote the following letter to the editor of the Times— 

* Sir—You have chosen, I know not on what evidence, to assert that Lord 
Duncan and myself have put forth a handbill, which you give at length, and 
which proposes that the National Debt should be cancelled. I beg at once to 
be permitted formally and unequivocally to assert that no such handbill was 
put forth either by Lord Duncan or myself, or by any one acting for us. I 

ve vainly striven to find any such handbill published by anybody ; but I 
know that one was scen in the hands of Mr. Caldecot, a well-known Tory of 
this town: from whom he had obtained it he would not say. Having traced 
it back to him, and he not being willing or able to say how he became possessed 
of it, he must be considered to be the author of it. 

* But while this paper is not found circulating in Bath, by some curious 
fatality it finds its way to London, and is published by a Tory newspaper. 
This paper is bound to tell on what authority it thought fit to call Lord Duncan 
and myself the authors of it. I know it served the purpose of the Tory party 
to make this lying assertion; but what serves their purpose is not always 
honest ; and, lest you should be fairly charged with knowingly propagating a 
falschood, I shall call upon you to publish this letter, and to state on whose 
authority you deemed yourself justitied to cast upon us this imputation. 

“ It is well known that newspaper editors, writing anonymously, are but too 
apt, on very ra grounds, to bring charges against public nen. 
rescue yoursel 


In order to 
from the charge of having acted thus dishonestly—of having 


borne false witness against thy neighbour, 1 call upon you to give up the author 
of the scandal. 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Bath, Sd July 1841,” 


“J, A. Roepuck. 





The Times refused insertion to this letter, on the ground that it was 
“insolent”; and it was transferred to the Morning Chronicle. In a letter 
that paper, Mr. Caldecot, after quoting the passage in Mr. Roebuck’s 
letter which refers to himself, says— 

“ In the strongest terms compatible with the language of a gentleman, I 
utterly deny this imputation. The handbill in question was in circulation in 
Bath prior to the election. It reached my hands in common with otber in- 
habitants. I met Colonel Napier in the street, and without the slightest re- 
serve communicated it to that gentleman ; and had the gallant Colonel asked 
me any question about it, I should readily have given him every information in 
my power. 

“ I have had no communication whatever with the Times newspaper on this 
or any other subject connected with the Bath election.” 

The Morning Chronicle fairly observes upon this disavowal— 

“The handbill has been traced to Mr. Caldecot, and he admits that he 
showed it to Colonel Napier. It will not do for Mr. Caldecot to say that it 
was in circulation in Bath prior to the election, and reached his hands in 
common with other inhabitants. How and when did it reach his hands, and 
what other inhabitants saw it? He must not be allowed to talk of his honour 
in a case where an infamous libel has been seen in his possession.” 


Bricuton. The Brighton Herald has discovered the stronghold of 
Conservatism: it says—“ It is a singular fact, that all the chimney- 
sweepers in Brighton voted for the Tory.” 

CamBrRIpDGE. The man Jones, who has been examined on various 
charges of bribery, was removed from the Town Gaol to London, on 
Wednesday last, under a writ of habeas ; when he appeared before Mr. 
Justice Wightman, and the hearing of the case was fixed for one o’clock 
the following day. Mr. Chambers appeared for the prisoner, Mr. W. 
Cole for the prosecutors. The latter took a preliminary objection, that 
the writ had been issued from the civil instead of the criminal side; 
which objection being held fatal, the prisoner was ordered back to Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Chambers prayed the Judge to remand the prisoner for 
an hour, until a fresh writ could be issued ; which his Lordship refused ; 
and Mr. Edis immediately posted off to the railroad with Jones, just 
before the train started. Mr. Edis was served with another writ of 
habeas, and he returned to the Judge’s chambers; and the hearing was 
fixed for Friday at two, before Mr. Justice Patteson. On that day the 
prisoner appeared. Mr, Chambers endeavoured to prove that no party 
could te arrested or committed for a misdemeanour on the Sunday. 
Mr. Cole contended contra; and ihe Judge remanded the case until 
Saturday at eight o'clock ; when he discharged Jones as to the commit- 
ment on Sunday the 27th ultimo, but remanded him as to the others. 

hus the prisoner has got rid of the charge which Large preferred 
against him, where the money was actually paid, and the two remain- 
ing cases are for the attempt only. The prisoner returned to Cam- 
bridge in the custody of Mr. Edis, the gaoler, on Saturday night.— 
Cambridge Advertiser. 

LEIcesTERsHIRE, Sourn. About 5,000 or 6,000 persons cssembled 
at the Castle on Saturday, to witness the nomination. ‘Ihe candidates 
were Mr. Packe and Mr. Halford, the late Tory Members; Mr. ‘Thomas 
Gisborne, the late Member for Carlow, and Colonel Cheney, Liberals; 
and Mr. Bairstow and Mr. Cooper, Chartists, the latter editor of a Chartist 
paper in Leicester. They were nominated in the order in which they 
have been enumerated. Colonel Cheney’s seconder was interrupted by 
a fight, which lasted for an hour. he disorder perhaps accounts for 
the poverty of Mr. Gisborne’s speech. His most striking point was, 
to show the farmers that they had suffered under Tories as well as 
Whigs— 

Did they remember the distress that existed among the agriculturists in the 
year 1817, and the representations that were then made on the subject? Did 
not that take place under a Tory Government? D.d they remember when the 
Blanketecrs were about to march to London with a view to obtain the redress 
of their grievances? id not that occur under a Tory Government. Did they 
recollect the burnings of 1830? 

Mr. Cooper—* The Whigs caused them.” 

Mr. Gisborne—“ If that gentleman would give him leave, he would correct 
_ chronologies: Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington were then in 
omece. 

Mr. Cooper—“ But the Whigs raised them.” 

Mr. Gisborne—He was not aware till informed by that gentleman that the 
Whigs were their so powerful in the agricultural counties. 

Colonel Cheney avowed that his canvass had converted him to bea 
supporter of the Ballot. He inferred that Toryism was sinking, from 
the fact that he now saw it fraternizing with Chartism. ‘The show of 
hands was in favour of the Liberal candidates : a poll was demandcd for 
Mr. Gisborne and Mr. Halford. 

The result of the poll was declared yesterday. The votes stood 
thus—Halford, 2,638 ; Packe, 2,622 ; Gisborne, 1,213; Cheney, 1,136. 

Duruam, Soutru. The Liberal candidates here were Lord Harry 
Vane and Mr. Bowes; Mr. Farrer was the Tory candidate. ‘The poll 
finally stood thus— 





NNN ccccasecentveccacecte aspacticierssorseres 1,739 
Vane ... 2,578 
Bowes * 2,512 
Plumpers for Farrer. . 1,068 
Ditto WME a scecssscpcncceohedapes 136 
Ditto EPR casschiins sen eisnaie Kio 115 


Lord Seaham has sent to the papers a correspondence, which he began 
with Lord Harry Vane in the following note— 
“Wynyard Park, Ist July 1841. 
“My Lord—Having come to South Durham to manage the interest of my 


family in the division, I am desirous of knowing distinctly from your Lordship 


if you stand unconnected with any other candidate, or if there is a coalition 
between you and Mr. Bowes? L heard fiom my father that you had declared 
to him a direct c alition with Mr. Bowes. if this is not the case, I trust your 
Lordship will be so good as candidly and frankly to inform me ; as my directions 
and the expression of my wishes to my father’s tenantry will much and mainly 
depend on your Lordship’s answer. ‘ re 

“I have the honour to be, your very obedient servant, iS SEAHAM. 

Lord Harry Vaue replied that there was no such coalition; he had 
ordered his canvass to be conducted solely on bis own behalf. Lord 
Seaham sends this correspondence for publication, with tie final siate- 
ment of the poll, to the papers. 

NorTHUMBERLAND, Nortu. The official declaration of the poll, on 
Monday, at Alnwick, told a grievous tale against Lord Howick. ‘ihe 
votes were—for Lord Ossulston, 1,216; Mr. Cresswell, 1,163; Lord 
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Howick, 1,101. The defeated candidate scarcely attempted to conceal 
his excessive chagrin: he did not deny, he said, that he was mortified 
and disappointe1 in the result ; though, considering the circumstances of 
the contest, and the short notice given him of the opposition, there was 
much in the result of which he had reason to be proud— : 

“ In spite of the shortness of the notice which was given to me—in spite of 
the endeavour which has been made to represent me as hostile to the great in- 
terest of the country, I mean the landed interest—in spite of the attempts 
which have been made to get up here the same cry which in other places has 
been raised against the Poor-law Amendment Act—although I, on my part, 
have not condescended to resort to similar means—though I have not shrunk 
from avowing and maintaining every opinion which I sincerely entertain—and 
in spite also of the undue means which have been used to influence the electors 
—in spite of all this, the small majority against me proves conclusively, that if 
I had had an early intimation of what was intended I should not have failed to 
be auccessful. And how was I deprived of this opportunity? It is not, as I 
said before, merely that the intentions of the opposite party were concealed 
from me—it is not merely that that secrecy was observed which may be con- 
sidered a fair advantage in electioneering warfare; but it is that wishes were 
expressed by the immediate connexions of my late colleague—it is, that wishes 
were expressed from a person of still greater influence in the county, I mean 
our neighbour in the Castle close by—I say that wishes from these quarters 
were expressed, and were repeated to me, that the representation of the county 
might continue in the hands of those who formerly possessed it; and when 
those wishes were repeated to me, I had a right to calculate that 1 was not to 
experience the determined hostility which has been manifested towards me. 
Persons in the situation of those to whom [ allude have no right to express 
wishes of this kind and feelings of this description, unless they were prepared 
to act upon them. If it had not been that these things were said to me, know- 
ing the natural difference of opinion with respect to the Corn-laws which pre- 
vails in this county, I say that the very moment the dissolution took place I 
should have commenced a canvass; and I ask any of you—lI ask even any of 
my opponents, who know the desperate shifts to which they have been reduced 
to obtain the small majority they have gained—I ask, whether so early a com- 
mencement of the canvass on my part would not have insured my success? I 
firmly believe, that if I had then come forward, no opposition would have been 
attempted.” 

He pressed the charge against his opponents, that they had exercised 
undue influence— 

He could not believe that Lord Ossulston would have concluded without 
taking some notice of the circumstances which had taken place on Lord Tank- 
erville’s estate at Wark. Lord Ossulston could not be ignorant of what he 
had brought against him in reference to those electors. He did not make the 
accusation in acorner; he made it publicly at Wooler. (Lord Ossulston— 
«And read my letters?”) And read Lord Ossulston’s letters. (Lord Os- 
sulsion—“ Did you read them all?”) We would ask Lord Ossulston to deal 
fairly, and, instead of interrupting him by single words and sentences, let 
him answer him when he had done, fairly and like a man. Was he to suppose 
from this interruption that Lord Ossulston complained of his having read his 
letters? Why, upon matters of this kind, letters were documents which ought 
to be referred to. Did any honest man write that of which he was ashamed ? 
If Lord Ossulston had not written any thing of which he was ashamed, what 
harm had been done by reading his letters? (Lord Ossulston—* You only 
read part of them; that which suited your own purpose.”) He read every 
single word and syllable of those letters at Wooler. He begged that if Lord 
Ossulston thought he had left out any thing, he would call for the publication 
of the whole correspondence. * * - 

There was in the village of Wark a considerable number of electors holding 
land under Lord Tankerville, and in a great degree dependent upon his Lord- 
ship. All those persons, with two or three exceptions, had promised to divide 

heir votes between himself and Lord Ossulston; but they had not been per- 
mitted to do so. First, one gentleman, who resided in the neighbourhood, 
took every means in his power to induce them to break their promises: but all 
the means used were insufficient, until Lord Ossulston himself appeared among 
them, and so strongly pressed upon them to withdraw their votes, which they 
had promised him, that, with five honourable exeeptions, they had been in- 
duced to do so. Now, what were the pretences upon which this was done? 
It was said by Lord Ossulston that the promises of these persons were ob- 
tained by undue representation as to what his feelings and wishes were. Lord 
Ossulston himself could not be cognizant of this fact; and when it was posi- 
tively denied by his friend near him, Mr. Robertson, he was sure the character 
of that gentleman for honour and integrity would make it totally unnecessary 
for him to offer any further proof that such was the fact. But at the same 
time, though the testimony of Mr. Robertson required no corroboration, he 
held in his hand a statement made by a part of the electors of that village, 
who had signed their names to the document, which was so important that he 
trusted they would permit him to read it. (‘The document was signed by five 
freeholders of Wark ; who declared, that when Mr. Robertson was at that vil- 
lage he never gave them to understand that Lord Ossulston was canvassing 
for himself and Lord Howick; but on the contrary, when they had heard at 





Berwick that Lord Ossulston had coalesced with Mr. Cresswell, they said they | 


could not support Lord Ossulston equally with Lord Howick, as they had be- 
fore interded. One of the party said, he had been told by Lord Ossulston at 
Berwick that the coalition had been entered into, and his name joined with 
Mr. Cresswell, without his knowledge. The document was signed Davidson, 
Allen, Smith, Scott, and Thompson. | 

Lord Ossulston made a counter-statement— F 

He was called into this part of the county on being told that Mr. Robertson 
was going to give a dinner to the electors of Norham; and it was feared that 
the effect of that dinner might be to induce some to retract their votes, which 
had been already promised to Mr. Cresswell and himself. Upon his arrival at 
Norham, he found this to have been the case, and that one voter—(‘* Name ! 
name !”)\—He found that the dinner had taken place, and that Mr. Wood pre- 
sided, and that he had been induced, he would not say by whom, to retract his 
vote—[ Mr. Rubertson— That gentleman voted for your Lordship.”] Mr. 
Wood promised him a vote at Berwick—[ Mr. Robertson—“And he gave it to 
you, at my request, my Lord.”} He could not tell what had subseqnently oc- 
curred; but when he went to Mr. Wood after the dinner, he refused the vote 
which he had previously promised him; and this was not the case with Mr. 
Wood alone, but with several other of the electors of Norham: by undue in- 
fluence exercised over them they had retracted their promises. This was, 
however, only one part of the case. He was then desired to proceed to Wark ; 
for the electors, who had promised him their first votes, and told Mr. Richard 
Hodgson they would reserve their second ones till he or some other authorized 
person should come among them, had been induced by Mr. Robertson to 
pledge their second vote to Lord Howick. He would tel! them what they had 
themselves told him—that from what Mr. Robertson had said, the impression 
was conveyed to their minds that his (Lord Ossulston’s) desire was that they 
shou'd give their second vote to Lord Howick. Mr. Robertson had denied that 
he said this; and he was bound to believe him ; but it was the same thing, pro- 
vided the impression was created upon the minds of the voters, if by that im- 
Pression they were induced to give their second vote to Lord Howick, which 
was already pledged to him. If the noble lord had read the whole of the cor- 
Tespondence, instead of a garbled account to suit his own purpose, they would 





have seen the entire transaction ; and moreover, he would pledge himself, after 
the publicity which had been given to it, to publish the correspondence. 

Some of his own tenants, added Lord Ossuiston, had plumped for 
Lord Howick: and not one of them should ever suffer the slightest 
injury for doing so. The subject was somewhat noisily discussed by 
several others; among whom were Mr. R. Hodgson, M.P., Mr. Robert- 
son, and Mr. Hodgson Hinde, M.P. At length the Sheriff, remarking 
that all the charges brought by Lord Howick had been satisfactorily 
disposed of, and that no question was before the electors, closed the dis- 
pute by dissolving the meeting. 

Wixpsor. The correspondent of the Morning Herald supplies the 
sequel of the story of Castle canvassing at Windsor, told by the 
Times— 

“ Her Majesty is extremely angry and annoyed at the misuse which was 
made of the ‘ Queen’s name’ previously to and during the election for this 
borough, by those persons who hold high and influent 1 appointment in the 
Royal Household—the Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, and other Whig 
hangers-on, for instance; and in order to show that there is no intention to 
‘punish’ those who refused to vote for either of the Whig candidates, it may 
be only necessary to mention, that almost the very first of the Royal tradesmen 
who were waited upon by Mr. Norton, by order of the Lord Steward, to de< 
mand his vote for Ramsbottom and Fergusson, (but who voted for Mr. Neville,) 
received an order, a day or two since, to supply various articles he deals in to 
the Castle. Another respectable tradesman, (but who ¢oe3 not hold a Royal 
warrant,) one of the most determined and consistent Conservatives in Windsor, 
has twice received orders to supply the Castle with goods since the arrival of 
the Court on Monday last. The remainder of the Castle tradesmen have 
supplied the Royal Household just the same as before.” 

Yorxsutre, West Ripine. The official declaration of the poll for 
this Riding took place at Wakefield, on Monday. The proceedings pos- 
sessed unusual interest. The numbers were—for Wortley, 13,165; 
Denison, 12,780; Milton, 12,080; Morpeth, 12,031. The candidates 
all addressed the electors. Mr. Wortley congratulated them on the 
great victory which they had achieved: he attributed it to no over- 
whelming influence, or to any personal merits of his own, but to the 
cause which they had espoused— 

“ Tt was true they had done him the honour of making him their represen- 
tative, but he was not vain enough to ascribe the triumph to any such cause. 
He had obtained their suffrages because the noble lord, who was more especiall 
his opponent on the present occasion, was a member of a Government whic 
had so conducted the affairs of this country, and had exhibited themselves in 
connexion with a line of policy so much at variance with the feelings of the peo- 
ple, that the electors of the West Riding of Yorkshire had been forced to with- 
draw their confidence from them, and to tell them that they could trust them 
no more. It was upon this ground alone that he and his honourable colleague 
stood 2s the triumphant party at the present moment. It was the good sense 
of the people—the sense of truth and justice which always predominated in the 
hearts of Englishmen when they found the best and most sacred principles dis- 
credited by the persons in whom they were called upon to confide—that 
prompted them at once to declare in a loud and decisive tone, that to such an 
administration their confidence could be no longer given.” 

Joy at the victory, however, was tempered by regret for the van- 
quished— 

“ But exult as he might, it was not without, he confessed, some little mixture 
of alloy—it was not wholly without a drawback; and although he knew how 
inexpedient it was upon great public occasions to give expression to one’s pri- 
vate sentiments, yet he trusted he might be excused, if, after a course of two 
or three and twenty years, an individual intimacy with one whose value and 
merits he had never on a single occasion throughout his whole canvass depre- 
ciated, he uttered the wish, ‘ would that it had fallen to his lot to have been 
victorious over some other opponent.’ But it was not given to man to taste 
of the cup of prosperity without one drop of gall. He had his drawback, be- 
cause, elated as he had a right to be at the triumphant position he held, yet 
that triumph had been gained at the expense of one with whom he had for a 
long time held a sincere and affectionate friendship. But he did not believe, 
notwithstanding these occurrences, that the friendship would be in any degree 
abated. It was a consolation to him to know, that although Lord Morpeth and 
himself had been antagonists on three occasions, and although they had on 
each occasion carried on the conflict with energy, yet, from the beginning to 
the end of those contests, he believed nothing had occurred to cause ill-will or 
ill-blood to prevail between them.” 

Mr. Denison having addressed the electors, Lord Milton gave them 
a sort of congratulation reversed— 

“ The electors of the West Riding may now expect—and I hope they like it, 
for they have voted for it with all their hearts—to have fresh taxes added to 
those they are already so unwilling, and, I believe, so unable to bear. In ad- 
dition to this, they must expect to have a large pauper population thrown upon 
their hands. I wish the landed interest joy of their increased riches. But the 
Tories will have to govern the country. They will have to put down sedition 
abroad ; they will have to govern Canada, where, no doubt, they hope our 
surplus population will go; ay, and they will have to govern Ireland—unhappy 
Ireland !—unhappy under their sway, for it will not be the mild government 
which my noble friend administers. No; the Tories, as Mr. Wortley has said, 
(of the immediate election, ] will throw away the scabbard, and they will govern 
that unhappy country with the sword. This is an ominous day in the annals 
of unhappy Ireland. Perhaps this very night the toast of ‘The glorious and 
immortal memory ’—a toast not easily forgotten—will be proposed, and under 
the very Orange colours which are adopted by the friends of Ireland here will 
the hurrah be raised in triumph over Ireland, that is now consigned to the 
government of the sword. You, the Tories, cannot govern it otherwise, you 
never have governed it otherwise, and I fear you never will.” 

Lord Morpeth then presented himself, and was received with cheers 
loud and long-continued; the Tory party vying with the Liberals in 
giving him a hearty reception. He said— 

“T come yet once again before you, in the order duly assigned to me as the 
lowest on the poll. Lam the last person, and it would be the last object I 
could have in view, to aim at dissembling the magnitude of the triumph which 
our opponents have wrested from us. On the contrary, I clearly think it the 
most signal and the most decisive which has as yet been attached to the car of 
Conservative reaction. I have to resign the representation of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire into the hands of Mr. Wortley. Isay Mr. Wortley; for let my 
defeat have at least that alleviation. I must be allowed to consider him as my 
immediate conqueror. We are the old competitors. { have already, as he has 
told you to-day, met him twice in no inglorious warfare. He knows better 
than I can tell Lim, that there are recollections and passages of our former 
lives which must make me prefer him to almost any other man as my success 
ful rival. But in transferring my late position into his more fortunate hands, 
I cannot dissemble the price and splendour of the dower: I have been too fond 
of it, too proud of it for that.” 

Then as to the effect of the defeat on the country— 

“ The public questions at issue constitute, of course, the really important 
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rt of such a transaction as the present. With respect to them also, I can- 
not fail to be sensible of the grave and intimate bearing which the decision of 
this great constituency may have, in the present conjuncture of affairs, upon 
the concerns of finance, trade, and commerce. Not, gentlemen, that I can 
feel, in a greater measure now than heretofore, any manner of doubt or mis- 
giving as to the ultimate success of the principles upon which the present Go- 
vernment have staked their credit, and, as it would seem, have perilled their 
existence. No, gentlemen; not less in this hour of defeat than when I stood 
in this place on oatay last, surrounded by all the appearances, at least, and 
perbaps some of the anticipations of triumph—not less do I feel persuaded 
that the opinions and measures of which | was then the feeble representative 
and advocate, are even now moving in their onward though unseen track, and 
hastening to their accomplishment. It is but too possible that the verdict 
passed upon them by this large Riding, and by some of the more important 
towns within it, may postpone the hour for gathering the first-fruits, and may 
aggravate the burden and inflame the heat of the day; but I most firmly and 
hopefully believe, that, happily for the prosperity of our species, the cause of 
truth and justice, on whatsoever side it lies, however slowly, is sure in the end 
to be uppermost.” 

In a farewell to the West Riding, he intimated an intention of bidding 
farewell for a time to Parliament— 

“Tam willing to flatter myself, that even with my political opponents I 
leave behind nothing but political differences—( Loud and long-continued cheer- 
ing from the whole mass of the people)—and that we may separate without any 
ground for angry retrospection or for personal offence. (Renewed cheers, espe- 
cially from his Lordship’s opponents.) But as to those with whom I have had 
the greater happiness of agreeing, now that so many recollections of consi- 
derate kindness, of disinterested zeal, of generous forbearance, of past struggles, 
of past victories, come rushing at once upon my mind, I feel what language 
cannot embody, and thanks cannot convey. I have learned, gentlemen, even 
to love the inanimate features of your natural landscapes, with which I have 
grown familiar during my repeated canvasses among your heath-crowned hills 
and your wide-spread vallies. But how much more, then, has my spirit 
bounded in answer to the cheers which roused the mountain-echoes, or to the 
welcome which ushered me into the busiest haunts of your living industry! I 
trust I need not debar myself from the hope, that in the various courses of 
life opportunities may preseut themselves to me of showing an abiding sense of 
gratitude for your past favours. And I cannot help declaring, though it may 
seem to bespeak a more poignant sense of the loss I have sustained, that I do 
not think I could reconcile myself for the present to occupy any other seat or 
represent any other men.” 

He concluded with a solemn prayer for the welfare and happiness of 
each and all of his hearers; and retired amid the universal cheers of 
the people. 

A meeting of Lord Morpeth and Lord Milton’s friends was held in 
the Music-hall immediately after the election. A very determined in- 
tention was expressed to retrieve the lost Riding; for the victory of the 
Tories was attributed entirely to the Liberal party’s neglect of the re- 
gistration. The meeting was addressed by Mr, Fawkes, the Honourable 
Edward Petre, Sir Francis Wood, Mr. C. Wood, and others. A luncheon 
was then served; after which, Lord Morpeth and Lord Milton took 
leave of their friends. Lord Morpeth is described as having “ evinced 
very strong emotions on the occasion.” 

ScoTLanp. 

Firesaire. At the nomination on the 8th, a Chartist was proposed 
in opposition to Captain Wemyss, and carried on the show of hands; 
but he declined going to the poll, and the old Member was declared to 
be reélected. Captain Wemyss then addressed the electors, delivering 
his opinions with wonted frankness. He referred to the former elec- 
tion— 

His opinions were the same now as they were then, with this exception, 
that he had become a convert to the Ballot. As to the question of the Corn- 
laws, he considered that the Ministry had been too late in bringing it in. They 
had allowed Tory gold to buy up many of the boroughs in England, and by 
this means the Tories had got a majority over them, At a dinner given in 
Cupar to their countryman, now Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Captain 
Wemyss had said that Lord Melbourne would require to shake out a reef: 
he would now say Lord Melbourne had been too late in doing this: he had 
allowed the enemy to get too far ahead, and, to use a sea-phrase, a stern-chase 
would be a long one. 

The Captain then touched upon his position in the county— 

He represented the county for the purpose of keeping all classes of Reformers 
together. He had been much persecuted by the Tories, and he knew all their 
tricks. If they could get another individual who would become an apprentice 
to him, and who would live with him a twelvemonth, which time it would take 
him to learn, then he would resign in his favour. It was known that the 
Chartist opponent had received aliment for his work, and it was what he ought 
to get; but Ae had received none, and he would Lave been 20,0002. richer had he 
not been Member for the county. 

Captain Wemyss afterwards declared that he was not bound down 
to the Whigs: if Sir Robert Peel, when he came into office, were to 
propose good and liberal measures, he would support them. 

RoxpurcusHirE. Gross mismanagement, to use a mild term, is 
apparent here. On Thursday week, the first day of election, at Hawick, 
there was a trifling fracas between some police brought from Edinburgh 
and the people; but by eight in the morning the police were withdrawn, 
and no prospect appeared of any other outrage. At four, however, 
when the street was crowded, and without any previous notification to 
the people or the Magistrates, Lord Lothian rode in at the head of a 
troop of dragoons, at such a rapid pace, that in wheeling into line two 
of the horses fell. Shortly after, some of these troops issued from the 
Tory inn, escorting three voters, one of whom, it is said, had walked 
among the crowd unmolested throughout the day! When the troops 
quitted the town, some boys pelted them: the soldiers turned, charging 
with drawn swords, and rode down several of the people. On the next 
day, the Magistrates had convened a meeting at the Town-hall to 
address the Home Secretary respecting the conduct of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. At five, the street was filled with people, who intended 
being present at the meeting. Again, and quite unannounced, in rode 
the Marquis of Lothian at a hard trot, at the head of his dragoons, 
straight through the crowd. The people groaned and hissed; but some 
gentlemen restrained them from overt acts, by assurances that redress 
would be obtained for the unauthorized conduct of the Lord-Lieutenant. 
One stone, however, was thrown. The Commanding-officer was in 
great wrath, and would not be pacified by the offer of a gentleman to 
az the thrower out of the crowd. The Riot Act was read by the 

ord-Lieutenant ; and the dragoons then rushed forward, turned, and 
traversed the pavement, cutting and thrusting at the people through the 
windows. Some were trampled down, two were wounded, and an old 


man had his head cut open. Lord Lothian then called the troops off, 
In less than five minutes after they had turned, barricades were thrown 
across the street; and if they had come back again, they would have 
been received with fire-arms. 

STIRLINGSHIRE. Courtesies impeded the nomination on Saturday: 
Sir Michael Bruce would leave the precedence to Mr. Forbes, the old 
Tory Member; Mr. Forbes would have Sir Michael put first, in defer- 
ence to his rank. At Jast the polite disputants resorted to trial by lot, 
which was won by Sir Michael’s party ; and then, still polite, he chose 
to occupy the second place. The nomination was chiefly remarkable, 
however, for Sir Michael being seconded by the largest practical farmer 
in the county. The show of hands was in his favour. The poll re- 
versed the decision: the numbers at the close were said to be—for 
Forbes, 1,019; Bruce, 895. 

Wick BureGus. The nomination took place on Wednesday week. 
Mr. Loch, the Liberal Member, was opposed by Mr. Dempster, a 
Tory, and Mr. Swanston, a Chartist. The latter, in his nomination- 
speech, was very bitter in speaking of the new policy of Ministers. 
The Sheriff declared himself unable to decide who had the show. of 
hands, the numbers were so equal. A poll was demanded for Mr. Loch 
and Mr. Dempster: at the close on Saturday, the numbers were said to 
be—for Loch, 270; for Dempster, 189. Mr. Swanston refused to go to 
the poll, since he thought it unconstitutional to do so upon a property- 
qualification. 

IRELAND. 

Dupin City. The scenes of anarchy and bad spirit with which 
the polling commenced on Tuesday week were continued till the close 
on Saturday, with augmented violence. Each side charges the other 
with unfair attempts to influence the votes, and with outrage; but the 
charge of violence is mostly preferred by the Tories, while the Libe- 
rals are the strongest in the accusation of partiality. To judge as well 
as one can at a distance, by means of grossly contradictory accounts, 
both parties seem supported in their allegations by facts. It is said 
that as soon as Mr. O’Connell heard who was to be the Assessor, a Mr. 
Waller, he exclaimed that, no matter what the numbers might be for 
him, he should not be returned. The charges on this head are ver 
distinctly stated by an elector, who writes to the Morning Chronicle 
from Dublin, on Saturday night— 

“ In Ireland, for a voter to establish his right to vote, on coming to the poll 
he must produce the certificate of his registry; which is given to him by the 
Clerk of the Peace, under the authority of the Registeriug Barrister, and for 
which he is in no way responsible. On this occasion great numbers of these 
certificates describe the qualification as fur ‘ house and premises,’ or ‘a house 
and concerns.’ In all these cases the Assessor decided for the rejection of the 
votes ; stating that it should have been for ‘a house’ alone, and that the inser- 
tion of the words ‘and premises’ in the certificate invalidated the vote; although 
the Act of Parliament distinctly states that the certificates shall be conclusive 
as to the right of voting; and notwithstanding that he thus assumed a power 
not given to the Judges, of overruling the decisions of the Registering Bar- 
rister, when favourable to the claimant. It may not, at first sight, be obvious 
how this decision injures the Liberal interest, as it would apparently tell 
equally against Tories and Liberals; but it is only necessary to point out that 
there are about 2,000 freemen in Dublin to whom it does not apply ; five-sixths 
of whom, through bribery and gratitude to the Corporation who made them, inva= 
riably vote for the Tories. ‘This happy invention for disfranchising whole con- 
stituencies has, for the first time, been brought into play, as it were by con- 
cert, in all places where, by the existence of freemen and an unscrupulous 
Sheriff, the Tories could gain by it; and Athlone, Dublin, and Waterford, 
will, in consequence, return five ‘Tories to the next Parliament, in the face 
of undoubted Liberal majorities of the bona fide electors in each of those 

laces.” . . . 
, “ Another decision of the Assessor made last night, when the success of the 
Liberals, with fair play, was pretty evident, was, that ‘ Freemen, though only 
freemen for one day, were entitled to vote’; a decision which, although they 
might have carried the last Dublin election by it, they had not then the cou< 
rage to make, but which the near prospect of office and power has now given 
them heart to venture on.” 4 3 . %s sa 

“ Englishmen, who since the Reform Bill have seen the City of London 
polled out in one day, will be surprised at hearing that the City of Dublin can- 
not be polled out in five. But so it is. At five o’clock this evening, the 
latest hour allowed by law for keeping open the poll, about 200 electors ten- 
dered their votes for O'Connell and Hutton, accompanied by a declaration 
that they had attended at letter M booth, to which they belonged, without 
having it in their power during the whole of the election to record their 
votes. The explanation is this. The names beginning with that letter are 
by far the most numerous in Dublin; and of them the vast majority are Libe- 
rals. It was therefore obviously the interest of the Tories that obstacles should 
be thrown in the way of their voting. The first step to this end was to allot 
but one booth, and that most inconveniently placed, for the letter; the second, 
to place in it to receive the votes a deputy physically incompetent for the duty ; 
who, by putting the oaths to all voters, occupied on the average five minutes 
in recording each vote. But will it be believed in England, that, not content 
with this, at about three o’clock this day, the Sheriff or his Assessor sent arbi- 
trarily to stop the polling at that booth, about 70 votes having been given in 
it for the Liberals and 13 for the Tories by that hour? He actually did so; 
and it was only on the indignant remonstrance of those present that he con- 
sented to open it again at about four, and continue it until five, when the tender 
of the 200 voters incapacitated from voting took place.” 

Further authentic evidence of this obstruction is given in a letter 
which Mr. Henry Grattan wrote to the Morning Register— 

“I was stopped in the street today, by a number of electors, who complained 
to me that they could not poll in booth letter M. I went with them to the 
committee-rooms of Messrs. O‘Connell and Hutton. 1 advised them to draw 
up a statement of their complaint, which they could, if required, verify by 
affidavit. They did so; and, having signed it, 1 accompanied them to the 
assessor's room, and the paper was handed to the agent. I proceeded with a 
number of electors to booth M; and though upwards of 1,60 (as was stated to 
me) were to poll there, the booth was small, being in size not larger than any 
of the rest. There was no accommcd ition for the electors; and being in the 
open street, they were exposed to the torrents of rain that were then falling. 
1 remained there for three quarters of an hour, and, with my watch in my hand, 
I minuted the poll; and, from three minutes after three o’clock to twenty mie 
nutes to four o’clock, the electors were polled at the rate of five minutes each 
man. I saw some unable to get in—numbers complained the could not 
poll—one elector had been there two days—another, with only one leg, 
had been standing half the day unable to get polled—others stated they 
could not wait, as they were obliged to leave Dublin that evening. The 
agent of Messrs. O'Connell and Hutton had each upwards of twenty certificates 
in their hands, and the electors were unable to come up—many went away 





tired and disgusted, and I saw them afterwards unable to get polled.” 
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These statements are made with so much confidence, and are sc 
faintly disputed on the other side, that much doubt is thrown on the 
final result of the poll as it was declared by the Sheriff at five o’clock 
on Sunday morning, as follows—West, 3,860; Grogan, 3,839 ; O’Con- 
nell, 3,602; Hutton, 3,662. 

It is difficult to say how much the violence of the O’Connell party is 
to be attributed to exasperation at such proceedings. The first day 
that the polling commenced, Mr. O’Connell bitterly complained in 
public of the conduct of the Assessor : his language, indeed, was peaceful ; 
but his complaints and evident forebodings of failure were calculated in 
the highest degree to inflame the passions of the irritated people. 
Large bodies of men, it is said, maintained a lawless patrol in the 
streets, impeding some voters and driving others to the poll. Among 
those, the coal-porters were conspicuous. The following sidelong ex- 
planation of the Dublin Pilot of Friday tends to substantiate the asser- 
tions of the opposite party— 

“The multitude which surrounded the Court-house throughout the day was 
densely numerous; but nothing could be more laudable than the peaceful and 
orderly manner in which they conducted themselves. A single votary of 
Bacchus was not to be seen in this immense concourse. ‘The coal-porters left 
their work upon the Quays at an early hour; and in a body nearly three 
hundred strong marshalled themselves in the various avenues leading to the 
hustings : they were all of them provided with whips, shillelaghs, or thongs, with 
which they with ‘ gentle violence’ kept the crowd in good order, putting them 
off to either side of the road, and thus keeping a clear and unobstructed passage 
in the middle, through which the cars and other vehicles conveying the voters 
might pass. What a fine instance was there not here of disinterestedness and 
honest zeal in these poor fellows, sacrificing a day’s earnings that they might 
contribute their humble efforts to facilitate the advancement of the popular 
cause! O si sic semper! Ubiquitous jarveys were flying all day through the 
town.” 

It is easy to suppose that the city in which coal-porters, in bodies 
three hundred strong, were allowed to perform the office of police ‘ with 
gentle violence,” was not kept in the best order. The military were 
called out on Thursday to protect the voters as they proceeded to the 
poll; and they were afterwards reinforced. But riots were of constant 
occurrence. ‘The outrages upon individuals, however, most distinctly 
prove the uncontrolled state of the place. We copy a few instances 
from the accounts in the Times— 

“ A large party of coal-porters proceeded in regular battle array up to Meath 
Street, to the house of an aged gentleman named Cradock, an officer on half- 
pay: the ruffians forced an entrance, and proceeded to search the premises, in 
order to drag the owner to the hustings to record his vote for the Repealers. 
They found the poor old gentleman in bed, unwell; and on declaring his ina- 
bility to comply with their behests, they fell upon him with bladgeons, and in- 
flicted two extensive fractures on his skull. The unhappy man was conveyed 
to the Meath Hospital; where, on inspection by the resident doctors, the 
wounds were pronounced to be of a decidedly dangerous character.” 

The correspondent of the Times gives another tale from the mouth of 
Mr. Nugent, a Roman Catholic butcher— 

“ He assured me that he has been obliged to quit his house and provide him- 
self with a private lodging ; that the forebodings of the mob who attacked his 
house on Wednesday, and declared to him that there was not a grazier in 
Smithfield who would venture to make a sale to him, have been verified to the 
letter ; that he went to Smithfield on Thursday, and could not make a single 
purchase, and was seriously recommended by a grazier who was kindly disposed 
towards him, to hasten away from the market, lest he should meet with per- 
sonal violence. He assured me that he has already sustained a loss of about 
60/. in damage to his house and furniture, and that he fears he shall be obliged 
to close and forsake an establishment in which he has resided and carried on 
business for twenty-two years.” 

Another— 

“Mr. William Gorman, barrister-at-law, was wantonly and brutally as- 
saulted in Capel Street, on Saturday last. He lies seriously indisposed at his 
residence in Harcourt Street. Notwithstanding the numerous wounds in- 
flicted on his head, strong hopes are entertained of his recovery by Dr. Kirby, 
who is in attendance. The learned gentleman was with difficulty rescued from 
a ferocious mob, and escorted to his house in a great state of exhaustion by a 
body of mounted police.” 

One more— 


“ An old man named Cox, upwards of seventy years old, residing in Usher | 


Street, who registered as a Conservative, had been waited upon to vote for 
Mersrs. West and Grogan; but he said it would injure him severely if he voted, 
and he was not further pressed. A body of coal-porters was sent to bring him, 
but he refused to go, and barricaded his house. ‘hey went away disconcerted ; 
and a second time they came, he thought to get out by the back way, but the 
premises were surrounded. Seeing no chance of escape, he took with him his 
gun for protection, and climbed to the top ofa house in his yard to escape 


through a ncighbour’s house. He was seen, and menaces uttered against him; 


and in raising his gun to his shoulder it went off, as we are informed, uninten- | oa aie Ps 
tionally on the part of Cox, and the discharge took effect, and shot off the | OU OF even mo 


finger of a coal-porter. He got into a neighbour’s premises; he let himself 
down out of a loft by a rope, aud was, as he thought, secure from his pursuers ; 
but he had no sooner alighted than he was secured and carried off to Green 
Street, put into a cellar, his life threatened, a knife displayed, and told that his 
throat would be cut if he did not vote for O'Connell and Hutton. His coat was 
torn, and he was otherwise ill-used ; and finally, seeing there was no escape, he 
consented to be brought to the booth, and there stated to the deputies that it 
was from fear and danger of his life he gave his vote for O’Connell and Hutton. 
This fact was entered on the poll-book, and informations of the facts were 
lodged by him at the Head-office of Police. Cox got 30s. in silver, to pay for 
his coat, from some of the agents for the Liberal candidates. He had to sleep 
at an hotel from apprehension ; and four policemen were put in charge of the 
house and premises.” 

_ The subdjoined version of this same story, given by the Dublin Pilot, 
is a sample of the contradictions to be met with— 

“ Mr. Cox, of Usher Strect, was waited on by a parcel of men belonging to 
the Tory party, who thought to compel him to vote for them; but he refused ; 
and after some time they went away, swearing they would kill him. In a short 
time after, a few of the Liberal party waited on him; when he imagined that 
they were the same persons who first visited him, and, very unfortunately for 
all parties, Mr. Cox fired on the people, and shot a man named Campbell very 
severely in the hand. Mr. Cox subsequently voted for O'Connell and Hutton.” 

The same paper supplies one or two charges of violence against the 
Tories— 

About one o’clock, a riot, which for some time assumed rather a serious 
appearance, occurred in Capel Street. The origin of it we could not correctly 
ascertain ; but of this fact we are cognizant, that a person named Scott, a 
friend of West and Grogan, drew a loaded pistol to fire on the people; but the 
deadly weapon was at once rescued from him; and although this act was in 
Itself quite sufficient to enrage the populace, yet they behaved with the most 
steady and cool forbearance.” 





The next is headed “ Orange insult to a clergyman ”— 

“In booth K, a Catholic clergyman came up to vote; when West’s agent 
said to him, ‘ Ob, here is one of the surpliced ruffians!’ An affidavit to the 
fact was sworn, and laid before the Sheriff.” 

The Liberals having expressed a doubt as to the legality of the de- 
claration on Sunday morning, the Sheriff went to the Court-house on 
Monday, and repeated the declaration. 

The correspondent of the Times says that the Castle tradesmen who 
voted for the Tories have received circulars from Mr. Pooley, the 
Comptroller, ordering them to send in their accounts. 

Meaty. Mr. Corbally has retired, to make way for Mr. O'Connell ; 
who, with Mr. Henry Grattan, was returned without opposition on Fri- 
day ; being proposed by Mr. Corbally himself. 

Cork County has been a candidate for the honour of returning Mr. 
O'Connell. As soon as it was known that he was thrown out at Dublin, 
Mr. Standish Barry retired to make room for him. Mr. Burke Roche 
stood with him. The Tory candidates were Mr. Phillpotts Leader and 
Mr. Longfield. 

In the letter accepting the invitation of the electors to stand, Mr. 
O‘Connell says— 

“ We cannot disguise to ourselves the fact, that my defeat in Dublin will 
give an insolent confideuce to our enemies—to the bigoted enemies of Ireland. 
They will gladly hail it as a proof of the declining strength of the popular 
power, a proof which would be annihilated by a victory in my name in such a 
county as Cork. It strikes me that we should thus counteract the Dublin 
loss. It is quite true that such loss was occasioned by means which betoken 
the depravity of our adversaries, and not any alteration in popular opinion or 
in popular determination. Still, it requires to be counteracted; and such 
counteraction would be only the more powerful by my being unnecessarily 
returned for your county. But I do not think I could be personally present 
in Cork before Wednesday morning. Under these circumstances, 1 leave 
myself in your hands. You command my services—you command my political 
action. If it is thought fit to elect me for Cork county, I will sit for that 
county, and none other, in this Parliament. The coming into operation of 
the Municipal Bill, however insufficient in other respects that bill may be, 
will enable me to regain Dublin.” 

Cork Ciry. The Liberals, Callaghan and Murphy, triumphed here, 
over Colonel Chatterton and Mr. Morris. The Tories complain of in- 
timidation and obstruction. On the Sth, an elector was killed. The 
Cork Constitution says— 

“ The organization was complete. Every ‘enemy’ was known and marked; 
and, as he quitted the booth, a chalk on his back commended him to ‘ justice.’ 
If the military were outside, execution was deferred ; but they ‘ dogged’ him 
till the dan was past, and then a shout or a wink pointed him for ven- 
geance. e women were usually the first; the courageous men came after, 
and the unfortunate fellow was beat, and cut, and trampled. Then is the 
triumph of diabolical enmity. A demoniac shout is raised, and even a woman 
dances in the blood! We write a literal fact: when Mr. Norwood’s skull was 
broken in the manner described on Thursday, one of the female followers of 
Murphy and Callaghan actually danced in the blood that lay red upon the 
ground.” 

Cartow County. The nomination of Coloaei Bruen and Mr. Bun- 
bury, ‘Tories, and Mr. Daniel O'Connell junior and Mr. Ashton Yates, 
Liberals, passed off more qui. tly than might have been expected. Mr. 
Yates was seconded by a “ Father,” and Mr. Daniel O'Connell was 
proposed by another of the fraternity. Both parties agreed that there 
should be no speaking, in order to save the chance of a riot. Mr. 
O'Connell, the inan himself, was present, and did his best to keep the 
people quict. He issued an order that all sticks should be delivered up 











| by the peasantry who crowded into the town: it ran thus—* No sticks, 








Daniel O'Connell.” In less than twenty minutes great numbers were 
deposited in Honton’s Hotel, where Mr. O'Connell was staying, or in 
the committee-room of the Liberals. One party of pcasantry, some 
hundreds strong, flung theirs away into the fields the moment they 
heard the order; and a shower of sticks flying through the air attested, 
by a strange phenomenon, the power of O'Connell. The town was 
lined with military ; artillery was stationed in the streets, and the place 
wore the air of a town ina state of civil war; butthe day passed with- 
outa disturbance of any moment. The Whig accounts complain that 
Mr. Doyne, Colonel Bruen’s agent, attended at the polling-booth, and 
ostentatiously took down the names of those who voted for the Liberals, 

3eLFAST. The poll finally stood thus on Saturday evening—Emer- 
son Teunent, 927 ; Johnson, 913; Lord Belfast, 821; Ross, 792. Charges 
of obstruction, bribery, and personation abound— 

“Tn the first place,” says the .Vorthern Whig, “there was the system of 
delaying, for the purpose of preventing part of the electors from voting. In 
one booth, this system was carried so far, that, as we are informed, a whole 
e, was occasionally spent in polling a single tally! * * * 
The consequence is, that it is impossible but that a large number of the elec- 
tors (probably from 80 to 100) who belong to the particular booth will be 
uni to vote at all! Corruption and abomination have stalked abroad, 
almost without an attempt at disguise. One man, when on his oath in the 
booth, stated that the Tories had offered him a bribe of 30/1. Another elector 
mentioned elsewhere, that a leading person in the Tory party had tempted him 
with 100/. to be applied in corrupting two or three voters.” 

The same paper relates, among others, rather a striking story of 
perjury and personation— 

“In booth No. 2 (B and D), when the Tory strength was nearly exhausted, 
a broken tally of two was brought up, for Mr. Johnson. The two names on 
the tally were—‘ John Gilmore Duubar,’ and ‘James Buchanan.’ Mr. Dun- 
bar's vote was admitted, of course, without hesitation. When the name of 
Buchanan (registered from a house in Verner Street) was called, the agent for 
Lord Belfast (Mr. Smith) at once suspected that all was not right. The un- 








| fortunate man—not Buchanan (who had been two years out of his house)— 


but‘a hired perjurer, who had been sent up to personate him—looked ghastly 
pale; his lips quivered, and his whole frame scemed agitated. It was whispered 
to the agent, that the man was a ‘personator.’ The wretch took the Bible in 
his hand, and, in a state of awful trepidation, preceeded to repeat the false 
oath. When he came to the solemn words, ‘ So help me God,’ there was a cry 
of ¢ Perjury, perjury !—that man is William M‘Dowell the carpenter, and net 
Buchanan, the sawyer.’ This was too much for him. He had struggled bard 
with his conscience, in order to earn the wages of crime; but the better im- 
pulse, fortunately, prevailed, when he was thus confronted; he dropped the 
sacred book, in dismay, and fled from the booth, a dreadful living testimony to 
Tory criminality. As he was going out of the booth, Mr. Smith said to him, 
‘You have saved your soul from perjury ; and you will bless me, and curse the 
party who tempted you, on your deathbed.’ ” 

Care County. The nomination proceedings at Ennis, for the county 
of Clare, commenced on Saturday, ia the midst of turbulence. As soon 
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as it was announced that Mr. Vandeleur, the Tory candidate, was ap- 
proaching the town at the head of his friends, says the Times, a mob 
armed with all sorts of weapons set out to meet them, intent on raising an 
affray. The Tory party, who were chiefly mounted on horseback, were 
met by the mob in Gaol Street, and were directly assailed in the most 
determined manner. ‘The attack, it is said, was made under the con- 
duct and encouragement of a person dressed as a Catholic priest. A 
serious melée was the result, during which many riders were dragged 
to the ground and shockingly ill-used; their horses, denuded of saddle 
and bridle, rushing uncontrolled in every direction— 

Mr. Vandeleur, seeing the danger which threatened his friends, resolved to 
share it; and quitting his carriage, mounted a horse and placed himselfut their 
head. His appearance was the signal for increased violence ; and, we regret to 
say, he too quickly became a sufferer. His hat was first knocked off by a stone 
flung at him, and immediately after another, thrown with more deadly aim, 
struck him on the cheek and laid it open to a considerable extent : fortunately 
for him he was not knocked from his horse; and he then rode through the 
town followed by his assailants and some friends, and at length got shelter in 
the house ofa friend. His supporters were, however, dispersed in every direc- 
tion. This disgraceful scene took place in the presence of a large Police force 
and two Stipendiary Magistrates, Messrs. Croker and Barron, at whose dis- 
posal was also a troop of dragoons and a large infantry force; yet not the least 
attempt was made to prevent or put a stop to so daring an outrage. One poor 
man belonging to Mr. Vandeleur’s party, who was taken to the hospital 
wounded, died shortly after his admission. 

The nomination had been announced to begin at one, but on the 
opening of the Court-house doors at half-past twelve, it was found that 
a dense crowd of Mr. O’Brien’s and Mr. Macnamara’s supporters had 
been admitted to the body of the building. It was equally impossible 
to obtain a seat, or to hear more than single words of what was said by 
the speakers, the uproar was so sustained. Father Quaid, a Roman 
Catholic priest, made a speech in the Irish language, which, both from 
the violent gestures of the speaker and from the few words w hich were 
caught by English ears, seemed to be of a highly-inflammatory nature. 
The show of hands being in favour of the Liberal candidates, a poll was 
demanded for Mr. Vandeleur, and fixed for Monday: a heavy rain 
coming on, the speakers were constrained to retire, and the mob ulti- 
mately dispersed without further riot. On Tuesday, Mr. Vandeleur 
resigned, complaining of obstruction offered to his voters. The other 
side aver that he had polled out. 

Lonarorp has been the scene of disgraceful riots. One of Mr. 
Lefroy the Tory candidate’s voters had his head fractured by a blow. 
A supporter of Mr. Henry aud Mr. Luke White, the Liberals, was cut 
down by an officer of Lancers, whom he had struck, 

Lovrn County election produced what the Tory papers call “a 
Mr. Pilkington, a Protestant clergyman, 
; and a Magistrate who went to his 
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rbed the election at Clonmel. As 
body of electors into the town, on 
re thrown down upon them from an 
and three were knocked from their 
horses. The Chief Constable ; struck from his horse with a stone. 
The Police were ordered to fire: they did so, and four people fell, badly 
if not mortally wounded. A Mr. Perry defended himself from an at- 
tack with a dagger, and he stabbed a man in the chest. 

The disorders were not coufined to the town. On Monday, there 
was ariot at Bansha, where one man was shot dead, while nine were 
badly wounded by the military or police; and at New Birmingham, 
near Killenaule, three country-people were shot dead and others 
wounded inan affray. Oa Tuesday, when the Liberal Members, Maher 
and Cave, were returned, Clonme! had become quiet. 

Matiow. Mr. Longfield retired from the contest before the termi- 
nation of the poll, on Friday ; leaving Sir D. Norreys to be declared. 
The violences that led to that step began with the nomination in the 
Court-house; at which some priests took a prominent part. After a 
storm of personal abuse, a desperate affray occurred, A crowd of people 
rushed into the building and drove the Tories from their station in the 

allery— 

“This did not satisfy the blood-thirsty wretches,” says an account, which 
bears, however, marks of partisanship; “who, perceiving that Mr. Longfield, 
his proposer, seconder, agents, and friends, were beneath them, mounted the 
gallery, and leaped on the heads of those gentlemen, who had- no means of 
escape, as they were pressed together by the mob surrounding them at all 
points. During this scene, the rufiians in the lower part of the court were 
yelling on the desperadoes above ; amidst which was to be heard, ‘ Murder the 
~— Orangemen !’ the cries of the injured, the screams of those who saw no- 
thing before them but death, (many of whom were Sir Denham’s own friends, ) 
and the shouts of Dr. Linchane and Mr Braddle, both Justices of the Peace, 
to spare the lives of the Tories. Here Mr. Ware, Justice of the Peace, called 
upon the Stipendiary for assistance, to endeavour to protect the lives of those 
who were in jeopardy ; but the Stipendiary was unable to stir; and the fright 
he appeared in seemed to make him regret that he had not taken the precau- 
tions he was bound to have taken; and there he was in the closely-packed 
crowd, looking up to Father Collins in the most piteous manner, imploring him 
to save their lives.” 

Warenrrorp Crry. Mr. Wyse and Mr. Barron retired before the 
close of the poll, on Monday; when Mr. Christmas and Mr. Reade 
were declared duly elected. The contest was disgraced by savage riots. 
In the course of it, one Morgan fired a pistol, in self-defence, say the 
Tories; but the persons he shot were boys and girls, eleven in number. 
One of them died, and Morgan was committed at the Police-office for 
trial. The Sheriff was thrown down and trampled on; and four houses 
were “ wrecked”; one of them being “literally torn down by the mob.” 
The Court. 
Tue Queen and Prince Albert, surrounded by a select party of 
guests, have remained in the uninterrupted enjoyment of country life at 
Windsor. The Queen has taken exercise daily ; walking with Prince 
Albert in the morning, and afterwards riding out, Sometimes in a pony 
phaeton, at others in a carriage and four. Prince Albert has usually 
accompanied her Majesty on horseback: on Wednesday his Royal 
Highness rode in the same carriage with the Queen and King and 
Queen of the B Igians. 

The little Princess Royal has been taken out for an airing daily. 



























‘Duke attended a review at Hounslow. 





The King and Queen of the Belgians lunched with the Queen 
Dowager, at Bushy Park, on Saturday. On Thursday, the King left 
the Castle for Woolwich, to embark for the Continent. The Queen of 
the Belgians prolongs her visit. The Duke of Brabant has been indis- 
posed ; but he is getting better. 

Among the visiters at the Castle, have been Lord and Lady Kinnaird, 
the Baron de Bourqueney, the French Chargé d’ Affaires, the Duke and 
Dutchess of Sutherland, the Earl and Countess of Surrey, Mr. F. T. 
and Lady Arabella Baring, Viscount and Viscountess Jocelyn, Baron 
Bulow, the Prussian Minister, Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston, 
M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian Minister, and Madame Van de Weyer. 

The Duke of Sussex had a select dinner-party at his residence in 
Kensington Palace, on Tuesday. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge and the Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge visited the Duke of Devonshire on Saturday, at his resi- 
dence at Chiswick. On Monday evening, the Dutchess was present at 
a party given by the Countess of Jersey. On Wednesday, the Duke 
and Dutchess, the Princess Augusta, and Prince George of Cambridge, 
dined with the Duke and Dutchess of Sutherland. On Thursday, the 
The Dutchess, the Princess 
Augusta, and Prince George, were also present. Yesterday, the 
Dutchess, the Princess Augusta, and Prince George, partook of a 
déjeuné with the Queen Dowager, at Bushy Park. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester left town on Thursday, for her residence 
in Bagshot Park. 





We understand that, in consequence of the Queen of the Belgians pro- 
longing her visit to the Queen and Prince Albert at Windsor Castle, her 
Majesty and Royal Consort have deferred their visit to the Duke and 
Dutchess of Bedford, at Woburn Abbey, until early in the week after 
next. On leaving Woburn, where the illustrious guests are likely to 
stay two or three days, her Majesty and Prince Albert go to Pansanger. 
rom the Earl and Countess Cowper’s the Royal visiters proceed to 
West Park, Earl and Countess De Grey’s princely seat in Bedford- 
shire.—Morning Chronicle, July 17. 


The Metropolis. 

The Court of East India Proprietors have been for the last three days 
engaged in discussing the affairs of the Rajah of Sattara. The debate 
vas opened at a special mecting on Wednesday, by Mr. Lewis; who 
proposed a resolution declaring, 

« That it appears from the papers laid before the Court of Proprietors in the 
case of the Rajah of Sattara, that his Highness was accused of treasonable de- 
signs against the British Government, upon ex parte, anonymous, and contra- 
dictory statements, without his having an opportunity of defending himself: 
that le was called upon to sign a document admitting his guilt, as the condition 
of being continued on his throne: that on his refusing to accede to this extra- 
ordinary and degrading proposal—while asserting his innocence, and requesting 
to be informed of the charges against him, and the names of his accusers—he 
was suddenly, at midnight, removed from his palace by a military force, de- 
prived of his property, and sent a prisoner to Benares: that such a course of 
proceeding must have the ciect of destroying the confidence of the native 
Princes of India in the justice and honour of the British Government.” 

‘And the resolution went on to recommend to the Directors a full in- 
quiry into the subject. Mr. Lyall, the Chairman, said that the Rajah 
had only been required to fulfil a treaty which had removed him from 
a prison toa throne. He moved a counter-resolution, 

“ That this Court deems it highly inexpedient, and accordingly declines, to 
interfere with the responsible Executive in the affairs of Sattara.” 

‘The debate has been adjourned from day to day ; the original motion 
being supported, among others, by Mr. D. Salomons, Mr. Huine, Mr. 
George Thompson, Major-General Lodwick, and General Briggs; and 
opposed by the Deputy-Chairman, Mr. Henry St. George Tucker, and 
Mr. Weeding. 

At the meeting yesterday, the discussion was again adjourned to 
Monday. 








The half-yearly General Court of the Royal Humane Society was 
held on ‘Tuesday, at the Society’s Rooms, Trafalgar Square ; Mr. Hawes, 
M.P., in the chair. The report, which was of considerable length, 
having been read by the Secretary and approved by the Court, medals 
were awarded to the following persons for their intrepid conduct in 
saving the lives of their fellow creatures: to Captain Stanley, R.N., for 
saving the life of a boy, who, with another, had fallen through the ice 
of the Surrey Canal in January last; to Mr. Christopher, now mate of 
the war-ship Blonde, who in 1837, in a gale of wind during the night, 
off the Cape of Good Hope, volunteered to take charge of a boat to 
pick up a man who had fillen overboard; to William Downes, for 
saving five lives, particularly that of a boy who was immerged in the 
eddy of a mill-dam; to Dennis Sennit, a private soldier, who leaped 
froin the deck of a vessel off the coast of New Holland, and rescued a 
child who had fallen out of bis mother’s arms, she having fainted from 
sea-sickness ; and to Francis Anglesey, a seaman, who leaped from the 
deck of the Queen’s ship Lyra, off Porto Rico, and picked up an old 
man who had fallen overboard. 

On Monday, a half-yearly general meeting of the subscribers to the 
Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Children took place at the London Tavern, 
for the purpose of electing thirty-five children from a list of seventy- 
eight candidates. At eleven o’clock the chair was taken by Mr. Alder- 
man Kelly, one of the Vice-Presidents. ‘The report stated, that 252 
children were then receiving board and education in the Asylum; and 
that more than 1,600 children had been taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, the proper method of expressing their thoughts in written or 
spoken language, and a knowledge of the Scriptures, since its first esta- 
blishment. The income for the past year was 14,125/., and the expen- 
diture 12,464/.; out of this 5,428/. was paid for increasing the size of 
the building; leaving a balance in hand of 1,9612. From a late special 
return on this subject, it appears that the proportion of deaf and dumb 
persons to the population throughout Europe is one to every 1,530. In 
the United Kingdom the number of deaf and dumb is reckoned at 
12,400, or one to every 1,622 of the population. 


A meeting of parishioners was held in South Hackney, on Thursday, 


to make a church-rate. ; i i 
accounts, Mr. Offor, a Magistrate, moved to strike out every item 


On the motion for passing the Churchwardens’ 
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which was not for the repairs of the church. The Rector, who pre- 
sided, refused to put the amendment; and, in the face of a large ma- 
jority, declared the original motion carried. On the motion for a rate 
of 4d. in the pound, an amendment was proposed to postpone the rate 
for a year. s d : 

negatived ; but afterwards he admitted that it was carried; upon which 
a poll was demanded by the Church party. 

The poil was taken on both the questions put to the meeting. It 
exhibited the following results—for passing the last year’s accounts, 
216; agaiust, 163; for the fourpenny-rate, 208; against, 206. Several 
ladies polled. A scrutiny was demanded, and, after some opposition, 
agreed to. 





Mr. Green and his fellow voyagers in the great Nassau balloon were 
in some little danger on Monday. The balloon rose from Vauxhall 
Gardens at about half-past six o’clock in the evening. Besides Mr. 
Green, it contained Mrs. Green, Captain Curry, and four other gentle- 
men. The history of the affair is told by a correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle— 

“The balloon, after leaving the earth, took an easterly direction, and had 
not ascended many minutes before Mr. Green discovered that the valve would 
not act. With the assistance of Captain Curry, he applied great force to the 
valve-line ; which gave way, leaving the valve unmoved. Mr. Green, in con- 
sequence, announced his intention of making as speedy a descent as practicable; 
but at this period the new church at Eltham was almost immediately under 
the balloon; and, to be certain of not descending on it, Mr. Green found it 
necessary to discharge ballast. This caused the balloon to ascend to the 
height of between 6,000 and 7,000 feet. Having no means of discharging 
gas, Mr. Green opened the neck of the balloon so as to admit as much atmo- 
spheric air as possible. ‘This was so successful that a gradual descent speedily 
commenced. ‘The aeronauts were unfortunately over a very woody country; 
but Mr. Green succeeded, notwithstanding the inoperativeness of his valve, in 
effecting a safe and easy descent, after remaining an hour and a quarter in the 
air, in a clover-field at Hextable, near Birchwood, in the parish of Sutton-at- 
Horne, near Dartford, in Kent.” 


In the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, on Thursday, a motion was made oa 
the part of Mr. Beard, for an injunction to restrain Antoine Claudet 
from using or exercising any portion of the apparatus called the Da- 
guerréotype; to which the plaintiff claimed to be entitled by assignment 
from Miles Berry, the trustee and agent of Messrs. Daguerré and Niepee, 
in whose name a patent had been granted for the proiection of the in- 
vention in England. Berry had granted a licence to Claudet to use a 
limited portion of the apparatus, in consideration of the sum of 2002 ; 
but a elause in the licence provided, that if at any time an arrange- 
ment should be entered into on behalf of Daguerré and Niepce with the 
Government or any other person for the purchase of the ietters-patent, 
it should be compulsory on them to repurchase the interest of Ciaudet 
on paying him the amount of the consideration-money originally paid. 
In June last, Berry assigned the whole of the patent to the plaintiff 
Beard, including the licence to Claudet; and, tendering him 2001. 
for the repurchase of his licence, called upon him to assign it to 
Beard. Claudet, however, refused; contending that the clause did not 
make it compulsory upon Aiin to resell his interest, though it imposed an 
obligation on the patentee to repurchase it in the event of assigning the 
whole. ‘lhe Vice-Chancellor, however, granted the injunction. 


At Marylebone Police-office on Monday, Elizabeth Maxwell was 
accused of stabbing her husband with a dessert-knife. Mr. Maxwell 
is the driver of a cab belonging to Mr. Hanson. In court, Mrs. Max- 
well seemed to be in great distress of mind; but she appears to have 
perpetrated the unconjugal act with remarkable sang froid. Edmund 
Weller, a servant at Mr. Hanson’s, tells the tale— 

“On Saturday last, about a quarter before one, a Mrs. Cooper, who had 
made rosettes for the horses of the establishment to wear upon May-day, 
entered our yard and spoke to Maxwell, whom she sent to us to ask us to take 
some beer: we went to the parlour of the City of Hereford, King Street, 
Baker Street ; and our party-consisted of myself, Mrs. Cooper, Maxwell, Hardy, 
and Smith. Inthe course of half an hour after we had sat down, I saw the 
prisoner look in at the door, and she went away without speaking a word, in 
about a quarter of an hour she returned, when she again opened the door, 
Maxwell at that time being seated with his back close to it, in a chair: she 
immediately retreated ; and at the same moment Maxwell said to me, ‘ Look at 
me and see what’s the matter with my back.’ I turned him round, and, 
observing a knife sticking in his left shoulder, told him he had been stabbed. 
I drew the knife from his back, and at once conveyed him to the shop of a 
chemist, by whose directions he was removed in a cab to Middlesex Hospital.” 

The knife, with a blade five inches long covered with blood, was 
produced. Mrs, Maxwell made no defence. 

On Thursday morning between eleven and twelve o’clook, the Me- 
tropolis and the country for miles round was visited by a violent storm 
of thunder and lightning, accompanied in many parts by heavy falls of 
rain and hail. f 





The morning had been remarkably fine ; but about ten 
o’clock heavy clouds began to gather from the South, although the 
lower current of wind was from the North, and soon after eleven o’clock 
the sky became quite Overcast, the storm bursting forth about thirty 
minutes afterwards. Over Kingston, Richmond, and thé adjacent parts, 
it was particularly severe, the hailstones being of an enormous size— 
some exceeding that of a large gooseberry—and the lightning was ex- 
ceedingly vivid. At East Sheen, the gardener of Dr. Byng was struck 
by the electric fluid. He was standing in the back-kitchen eating some 
bread and cheese; and while in the act of raising the knife with a piece 
of cheese to bis mouth, the lightning fiashed across the steel, depriving 
him of his sight and nearly stunning him, in which state he rushed into 
his master's room. Fortunately a medical gentleman was staying on 
a visit at the house, who promptly adopted the necessary measures, by 
which it is hoped his sight may be restored. He, however, still remains 
very ill from the shock. The storm lasted about an hour; but during 
the afternoon thunder was heard at intervals ; and about seven o'clock 
in the evening the storm returned, but with diminished violence, the 
heavy rain continuing until a late hour. 


The BBrobinces. 


There was an unusually large and interesting attendance of visiters 
at Harrow on the speech-day, Jast Wednesday week: among them, 
the Countess of Mountcashel, Viscount Strangford, the Bishop of 








The Chairman at first declared that the amendment was | 
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Gloucester and Bristol, the Bishop of New Jersey, Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Mr. Wordsworth the poet and family, the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the Principal of Maine College, United 
States, and the Parsée littérateur Manackjee Cursetjee. Sir Robert 
Peel’s son Frederick having gained the Peel medal, it was presented to 
him by the Head Master, “ in the presence,” he said, “of the founder; 
that founder being his parent, and that parent Sir Robert Peel.” The 
Hope prize was gained by H. M. Wilkins, Sir Robert Peel, in return- 
ing thanks when his health was drunk, said that he was more pleased 
that bis son had distinguished himself by his good conduct than that 
he had excelled from superior abilities. Wordsworth’s health was pro- 
posed by his nephew, the Head Master; and he was heartily cheered at 
the close of his short response. 








Mr. Benett, the reélected Member for South Wiltshire, is lost to the 
office Whigs. At a dinner given at Salisbury to celebrate his return, 
he celebrated his own consistency with great emphasis— 

He felt a comfort at heart, because he knew they approved of his conduct. 
He was a Whig, but not a Whig of the present day; for he knew that all men 
of character and honest intentions would see the great danger to which the 
country was exposed in consequence of the agitation which had been raised. 
He was a Whig of 1688. [“ Immortal old gentleman!” ] The Conservatives of 
the present day had stolen the name from the Whigs; and he would honestly 
say that he hoped they would support that name. He had been challenged by 
the Liberal party with having deserted them; but his reply had been, “ No, it 
is you who have deserted me; you have disgraced the name of Whig”; and so 
they had. ‘They had ran from one side of the House to another: but he must 
say that the Whigs had done good to their country; and he would ask, would 
gentlemen undo what they had done? Would they return to the corruption 
of Old Sarum, and such places, under the old system ? 

He had withstood fierce temptation— 
On the Jate oceasion he felt himself bound to vote as he had done. That vote 
was decidedly an Lonest vote ; and that vote dissolved the Parliament. [“ Alone 
I did it!” }] Thus he opposed those w whom he had often acted in unison, 
but not as a party-man; for that he never was. Many of the Ministers were 
his personal friends: one of them came to him and said, “ Pray, Benett, walk 
into the Library, end do not vote.” Had he done so, he should have been a 
coward, and not done his duty by those whom he had the honour to represent. 
The Cheltenham electors gave a dinner to celebrate the return of 
Mr. Craven Berkeley, on Thursday week. Others of the fainily were 
sent, Lord Segrave and Mr. Grantley Berkeley. The speaking was 
not remarkable. Lord Segrave told an amusing (if true) anecdote of 
ical expenditure— 
“ A friend of mine in the House of Commons requested me to present a 
etition to the House of Lords, from a parish in his ucighbourhood, against 
and among other allegati i the petition, they stated that 

e year one of the items in the Chu: den’s account was twenty pounds 
for—what do yousuppose? Not for repairs and decorations to the church, but 
for killing sparrows. ‘The petitioners prayed for an investigation into the accu- 
racy of their statement. I presented their petition, and stated this fact; and 
theugh there were some right reverend prelates on the bench, the statement 
was neither denied nor inquiry proposed. Now I cannot bring myself to beli 
that a cock-sparrow is so formidable an ; 
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a war on them.” 

A public dinner was given lately to Mr. H. B. Curteis, on his return 
to Parliament for the borough of Rye. Among those who made 
speeches, were Mr. Jeremiah Smith, the Mayor of Rye, and Mr. Selmes, 
two of the oldest and wealthiest farmers in East Sussex. Mr. Smith 
expressed himself to this effect on the Corn question— 

He would give his opinion as a farmer, and as a person interested to a slight 
extent in the cultivation of land. He had well considered the subject, and 
was now ready to embark his lot in the fate of the change. He was well 
aware that the change must soon come; and therefore, he said, now was the 
time to make a just and good bar If the farmers did not meet it, the 
opportunity would be lost. It w ced, what should they do if they did not 
He replied, they should grow something else. He treated it asa 
If this country could not grow corn at a profit, it could 
In France, meat was now as much a question with the 
In that country meat was 10d. and 1s. a pound. 
France was a corn country, England was a grazing country; and while they 
could grow corn, we could grow meat, hops, and other articles. We coula not 
stand still: we must go on or fall, and therefore we must show that we can 
meet all nations. He knew they could grow corn cheaper than we could; but 
then we can grow plenty of things better and cheaper than they can, and if 
we could get trade, and get a profit, we should not be sufferers. New markets 
would daily open to us which we could supply; but if we restricted others 
from coming here, how could they meet us in return? 

Mr. Selmes is the same gentleman who, shortly after the great 
agricultural meeting at Oxford, contendéd with Earl Spencer in a 
wager for a large amount, to produce a hundred head of cattle of the 
pure Sussex breed from stock reared by himself, finer than a like 
number to be produced by the Eurl of any breeds he chose. Earl 
Spencer won the wager, which tested the agricultural skill of both 
antagonists. Mr. Selmes said— 

When the present Corn Bill was passed in 1828, he was one of a Committee 
sitting in London to watch the progress of it; and could assure them, that up 
to the night of being brought before the House, it was a question with the 
Ministry if it should be a fixed duty or a sliding scale. The present scale was 
adopted; and he then considered it was for the best, because the farmers then, 
as a fixed duty, expected at least twenty shillings a quarter. Expericnce had, 
however, convinced him that both were wrong; the farmers in wishing for so 
great a protection, which could never have been maintained, and the Govern- 
ment in adopting the sliding scale. He was satisfied a fixed duty was the best 
for all parties. In 1829 they bad wheat at 36s. per quarter; in 1840 they had 
wheat at 78s. per quarter. In what way, he would ask, did the present laws 
accomplish the end intended, of regulating the price of wheat so as to give 
a steady protection to the farmer? Or did they make it beneficial to the 
country at large? In a few years no less than seven millions of gold had been 
sent out of the country for corn. That could not be for the benefit of the 
country. He certainly thought that the claim of the farmers to protection 
had been assented to by the alteration of the Poor-laws. The merchant could 
not send out goods and take corn in return with a duty of 24s, against him. 
He firmly believed that if a duty of from ten to eight shillings a quarter were 
fixed, prices would be much steadier, and general trade more flourishing. 
Seasons, they knew, must affect them to some extent; but so it would all 
other countries at times. He could not think the present law had done any 
thing to regulate their prices; and no man could enter a farm with safety, nor 
could the tradesman make a contract without risk, on account of the great 
fluctuation. 

















grow corn? 
question of two farms, 
grow beef and mutton. 
Legislature as corn was here. 
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The joy of the Liberals for their success at Nottingham is intermin- 
able: since Monday week, the town and its neighbourhood have wit- 
nessed a series of “ splendid festivals ”—tea-parties—to celebrate the 
return of Sir John Hobhouse and Mr. Larpent. Some hundreds of 
people, including many ladies, have joined in these rejoicings. 


On Thursday, a meeting of parishioners was held at Braintree in 
Essex, to receive the monition from the Ecclesiastical Court of the 
Bishop of London, ordering a rate to be made for the repairs of the 
church. A rate of 2s. was proposed. Mr. Courtauld moved a resolu- 
tion declaring church-rates unjust, and refusing to make any rate. The 
amendment was carried by alarge majority. ‘The Churchwardens then 
made a rate of 2s., on their own responsibility. Mr. Courtauld entered 
a protest in the minute-book, asserting that no rate could legally be 
levied at that meeting after a majority of the rate-payers had refused it. 





The preparations for the next meeting of the British Association, at 
Devonport, are nearly completed. Professor Whewell will be President; 
and the Earls of Morley and Mount Edgeumbe, Lord Elliot, M.P., 
Sir Thomas D. Acland, and Sir. C. Lemon, the Vice-Presidents. 
The sittings of the meeting will begin on the 29th of this month, and 
end on the 4th August. A reception-room, at which all information 
will be given and inquiries answered, has been provided at the Royal 
Hotel; and it is intended to provide a room as a temporary museum for 
apparatus and curiosities on the plan successfully commenced at New- 
castle in 1838, Geological excursions to the mines of Cornwall are 


contemplated. 


On Tuesday afternoon, a vast multitude of persons crowded the dock- 
yard of Mr. Pritchard, at Northfleet, to witness the launch of a first- 
class steam-ship, the Medway, 1,200 tons burden; which took place at 
high-water, in perfect safety. She belongs to the East India Steam- 
packet Company, and is intended to carry out the mails. 


An inquest has been held on the bodies of the persons who were 
drowned at the launch at Rotherham. The evidence of Mr. Edwin 
Cadman, one of the owners of the vessel, shows the precise manner of 
the accident. He was standing ahead of the vessel as she launched, and 
had a good view of what happened— 

“ As she was leaving the stays, about half over on the balance, the parties on 
board rushed to the leeward side to see the effect of her dashing into the water. 
The weight of the ne. and boys to her leeward side caused her to overbalance 
and to overturn before she sichak the water, which was about three feet from 
the stays. I had examined the vessel, the ways, and the packings; and I 
thought it altogether perfectly safe, having seen vessels launched before from 
the same yard. I thought it so safe, that I was inclined to go on board; but 
from an impression among the boatmen that it is unlucky for an owner to be 
on board when a vessel is launched, I kept ashore. ‘he men were sober and 
steady, and conducted the business in the usual manner, and to my satisfaction. 
She did not pause till the rush took place. I think she was within eighteen 
inches of the end of the ways. I consider it entirely accidental. I have seen 
many boat-yards, and have been on vessels which had to drop six yards or 
more into the water.” 

The inquest still proceeds. A subscription has been opened for the 
poorer class of those whose relatives were lost. Mr. Chambers, the 
owner of the launch-yard, has given 20/., and his father in London the 
same sum. Nearly 200/. has been already collected. The Vicar of 
the parish, the Reverend Thomas Blackley, has also been munificent : 
he has offered to remit the usual fees on the burial of the corpses. 


IRELAND. 

Lord Chancellor Campbell took his farewell of the bar on Monday, 
After giving judgment in some unimportant cases, he said— 

The motions and short causes being now finished, the Court stood adjourned. 
He took that opportunity of stating, that he found the practice in Ireland 
much improved and shortened, particularly by the abolition of the Six Clerks ; 
which example he considered the Courts in England would do well to follow. 
He still perceived matters in which improvements could be introduced; and he 
knew it was the opinion of Lord Cottenham that the pleadings in Equity 
might be greatly shortened. In the law reforms which he had already in- 
troduced, he had the aid of the English bar freely given him; and in the con- 
templated changes he now had in view, he had every reason to expect the 
like aid from the Irish bar; but he mainly relied upon the codperation of 
that accomplished lawyer Sir Michael O’Loghlen, who decided with that happy 
aptitude for meeting the justice of the case so desirable in an Equity judge. 
He was quite aware, before he could carry these changes into effect, he might be 
reduced to the situation of a private person; but that was no reason why he 
should not continue his exertions for the public benefit. 

Baron Campbell, observes the Dublin Monitor, when he delivered 
this address, had “ sat altogether in the Irish Court of Chancery about 


twenty hours.” 








At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, a letter was 
read from Mr. O'Connell, in which he reverts to Repeal as the only 
thing to save the Irish nation. He had never been sanguine about the 
result of the elections. He boasts that he has been offered the repre- 
sentation of Limerick, Clare, and Cork counties. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Scottish Pilot says—“ A rumour has been current in Leith for 
the last two days, that Mr. Rutherfurd will be immediately raised to 
the bench in room of Lord Jeffrey, whose declining health has rendered 
him unable to perform the duties of the bench. In anticipation of this, 
the Tory hangers-on and canvassers have been busy soliciting votes; 
but for whom, they cannot or will not tell.” The Scotsman avers that 
this statementis untrue: itis extremely improbable that Mr. Ruther- 
ford would succeed Lord Jeffrey. 





The Edinburgh Observer mentions a “ grand demonstration” in favour 
of the suspended ministers of Strathbogie. ‘ On Sabbath last, Principal 


M‘Farlan officiated for Mr. Walker at Huntly, Priacipal Haldane at 
Keith, Dr. Cook at Rhynie, Dr. Hill at Mortlach, Mr. Brewster of 
Leven at Glass, Mr. Ritchie of St. Boswell’s at Marnock, Mr. Colville 
of Beith at Botriphnie, and Mr. Liston of Redgorton at Cairnie.” 
Another action, presenting rather a new feature in the Church ques- 
tion, has been raised and executed, at the instance of Mr, Thomas Clark, 








presentee to the church and united parishes of Lethendy and Kinloch, 


against the majority of the Presbytery of Dunkeld. [It will be recol- 
lected that, on the 30th March last, the Presbytery of Dunkeld, by a 
majority of 15 to 3, refused to take Mr. Clark on trials. The three 
forming the minority were the Reverend Henry Henderson of Kincla- 
ven, the Reverend Thomas Nelson of Auchtergaven, ministers, and 
Robert Menzies, banker, Dunkeld, elder; who gave in a paper stating 
that they were willing and ready to take Mr. Clark on trials, and if 
found qualified, to admit and receive him minister of the church and 
parishes of Lethendy and Kinloch, according to law. The present ac- 
tion has been brought to have it found and declared that the minority 
are competent to constitute and hold meetings of Presbytery for the 
purpose of taking Mr. Clark on trials, and if, in their judgment, he be 
found qualified, to admit and receive him as a minister of the said church 
and united parishes ; and also for interdict against the majority of the 
Presbytery obstructing, molesting, or hindering in any way the mi- 
nority in performing what is styled their statutory duty.—Dundee 
Warder. 

The Presbytery of Paisley are not so hot in the cause against here- 
tics as their brethren of Glasgow. They lately negatived the motion 
of Dr. Burns to put the question to Mr. Brewster, whether he had 
preached at a Chartist church; adopting instead, a motion by Mr. 
M‘Farlan of Renfrew, to lay the remit of the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
calling their attention to the subject, on the table till the next ordinary 
meeting; in the mean time requesting the Glasgow Presbytery to for- 
ward all documents before them on the case. 


SAiscellaneous. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge will. 
reside principally at Kew this autumn. Various alterations and im- 
provements are at present being made, the accommodation being wholly 
inadequate for the Royal establishment.— Times. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne is confined by indisposition at Liege, on 
his way to Baden-Baden. 

We understand the marriage of Lord John Russell and the beautiful 
daughter of the Earl of Minto takes place at Minto House about the 
20th of the present month. It gives us pleasure to state that our 
towrsman, Mr. Blair, of the Italian warehouse, South Bridge, makes. 
the bridal cake. Lord John Russell arrived on Wednesday at Minto 
House, Roxburghshire, on a visit to the Earl of Minto.—E£dinburgh 
Papers. 

The long-announced marriage of Viscount Villiers, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Jersey, and Miss Peel, the eldest daughter of Sir Robert 
Peel, took place on Wednesday, at St. George’s Church, Hanover 
Square; the Bishop of Oxford officiating. Prince George and Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge, with Baron Knesebeck, Lady Somerset, and a 
large famly circle, were present at theceremony. A splendid entertain- 
ment was afterwards given by Sir Robert Peel, at his residence in 
Whitehall Gardens. The following are but a few of the long list of 
the company: Prince Esterhazy, Baron Nieumann, the Duke of Rut- 
land, the Duke and Dutchess of Northumberland, the Duke and 
Dutchess of Beaufort, the Earl and Countess of Uxbridge, Lord A.. 
Fitzclarence, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl and Countess of Claren- 
don, Lord and Lady Lyndhurst, Viscount Duncannon, Sir Henry and 
Lady Emily Hardinge, the Marchioness of Londonderry, Mr. Samuel 
Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Goulburn. The bridesmaids were Lady Frances 
Vane, Lady Clementine and Lady Adeliza Villiers, and Miss Eliza 
Peel. The newly-married pair started for Middleton Park, Oxford, the 
seat of the Jersey family, to pass the honeymoon. ‘The Duke and 
Dutchess of Cambridge would have been present at the marriage but 
for the recent death of the Queen of Hanover. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention, that Monday was the 
birthday of the Honourable Mrs. Fox, relict of the late illustrious 
statesman. ‘The lady has reached her ninety-sixth year, and is in very 
good health, frequently entertaining select parties of her friends at her 
hospitable table at St. Ann’s Hill.— Zimes, July 13. 

Colonel Hodges, the Consul-General at Syria, has just arrived in 
London from Constantinople. The Colonel’s sojourn in town will be 
but short, as he is about soon to proceed to Hamburg as the British 
Consul there. 

Mr. T. P. Courtenay, brother to the Earl of Devon, died suddenly at 
Torquay in Devonshire, on Thursday last. He was bathing near the 
shore on that day, and was either drowned in the sea upon being 
seized by cramp, or, as another account has it, died of apoplexy on 
the shore, whither he directly rushed on feeling premonitory symp- 
toms. Mr. Courtenay was formerly Vice-President of the Board of 
‘Yrade and Commissioner of the Board of Control; and for several 
years sat in the Commons for Totnes. He enjoyed a pension of 1,0000. 
ayear. He was in his fifty-ninth year; and has left a wife and thirteen. 
children. 








Lord Kinnaird has addressed a letter to the Metropolitan Anti-Corn-- 
law Association, enclosing his subscription, and promising larger 
contribution “after we have seen the result of the appeal tothe people.” 
The owner of land in the fertile Carse of Gowrie, he gives some good 
evidence on the working of the Corn-laws— 

“I must state that the greater part of my property is situated in a district 
considered peculiarly favourable to the growth of wheat, and that owing to the 
great variation in the price of corn, I found it impossible either for a tenant or 
landlord to calculate the fair amount of rent: 1 therefore adopted the plan 
previously tried by a neighbouring proprietor, of a grain-rent, which has since- 
been extensively resorted to in Scotland, to he calculated according to the 
market prices ; so that I can speak from experience as to the great fluctuations: 
to which the farmer is subject under the present Corn-laws. I have also found 
during an experience of fourteen years, that the value of rich land has deteri- 
orated considerably, whilst that of the poorer soils, up to within the last two: 
or three years, since when trade has been on the decline, have risen in value, 
and a greater quantity of that description of land has been taken into cultiva- 
tion—not certainly for the production of wheat, the quantity of which grown in 
the district I speak of being much diminished, but to be farmed on what we 
term in Scotland ‘the green crop system.’ Some of my tenants, who have 
signed a petition against the Corn-laws, can give practical evidence of the fact, 
which seems to be overlooked by agriculturists, that the land can give a return 
with greater advantage to itself, and consequently to the cultivator of other 
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produce than grain; as when they grew wheat they were always in arrear of 
rent, whereas now they are able to pay punctually, deriving at least half the 
profit from their stock ; and consequently the cry of pour land being thrown 
out of cultivation is quite a fallacy.” 


Yesterday, afternoon was signed, at the Foreign Office, by the Pleni- 
-potentiaries of Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, and 
Cac. the Convention abcut the Straits of the Dardanelles and Bos- 
phorus, which has so long been agreed on and initialed, but the signa- 
ture of which had been delayed till it should be known that Mehemet 
Ali had accepted the firman of the Sultan. The signature of this con- 
‘vention puts an end to that schism between France and the Four Powers 
which had arisen out of the different views which France and those 
Four Powers had taken as to the practical measures best adapted to 
carry into effect the general principles which France and the Four 
Powers equally maintained in theory ; and thus an additional security 
has been obtained for the continuance of that state of peace which every 
European power is so deeply interested in preserving. The ratifications 
of the convention will be exchanged as soon as they can be received 
from the respective Courts. The object of the convention is to render 
general to all the Five Powers the engagement which subsists between 
Great Britain and Turkey by the eleventh article of the treaty of 1809, 
and by which the Sultan declares his intention of closing the two Straits 
against ships of war of all nations as long as Turkey is at peace.— 
Morning Chronicle, July 14. 


The Halifax mail-steamer brings news from Canada to the 26th 
June, and completer accounts of some matters of which we had before 
received intelligence. ‘The proceedings in the new Parliament had 
been interesting. 

The mode in which M. Cuvillier was elected Speaker of the House 
of Assembly is now distinctly stated. Mr. Morin, trusting that all for- 
mer differences would be buried, proposed Mr. Cuvillier, “ because he 
knew him to be a tried British subject, and a gentleman well versed in 
Parliamentary business.” Mr. Merritt seconded the proposition, be- 
cause Mr. Cuvillier was an advocate for “ responsible government,” and 
Colonel Prince supported it, because Mr. Cuvillier was, “ like himself, 
a moderate Reformer ; and he conceived that by voting for that gentle- 
man he was paying his own constituents a compliment, many of them 
being Lower Canadians.” Mr. Hincks, the editor of the Toronio Ex- 
aminer, supported M, Cuvillier, as the most competent person to fill the 
chair, and as an opponent of the Civil List and the present Administra- 
tion. This avowal drew forth Mr. Cartwright, who had not meant to 
oppose the original motion, but who now proposed as an amendment, 
that Sir Allan M‘Nab be Speaker. Other Members doubted whether 
Mr. Cuvillier entertained the opinions attributed to him by Mr. 
Hincks; but any attempt to call for a declaration of opinions from 
Mr. Cuvillier himself was generally deprecated. One member averred 
that “ Mr, Cuvillier was a supporter of Lord Durham’s policy, 
which was not carried out by the present Administration ”; another 
approved of the selection, because the Speaker should understand both 
the French and English language; a third, Mr. Aylwin, thought the 
Speaker should possess the confidence of the whole House. The At- 
torney-General for Upper Canada “ highly approved of Mr. Cuvillier 
as Speaker, on account of his speaking the French language, and his 
high Parliamentary qualifications.” Sir Allan M‘Nab requested Mr. 
Cartwright to withdraw his amendment; and Mr. Cuvillier was elected 
without opposition. Sir Allan M‘Nab then moved the adjournment of 
the House; which was opposed on a point of form, but supported by 
the Government members, and carried. 

The speech with which Lord Sydenham opened the session on the 
15th June, was published in the last Spectator. The Legislative Council, 
after some slight attempts to modify the address in answer to the 
speech,—on the ground that it ought to express hope rather than con- 
Jidence in the results of the Union Act, and because the Union Act did 
not give Lower Canada an adequate share of the representation, while 
the French language was to be discontinued in certain cases,—agreed 
to reécho the speech; and their address was presented to the Governor 
on the 19th. 

The House of Assembly were longer in arriving at a conclusion. 
On the 18th, the House resolved itself into a Committee of the whole; 
and Mr. Cameron moved an address, which was an echo of the speech. 
A long discussion followed, which was adjourned from day to day. It 
turned mainly on the question of “responsible government”; several 
members requiring a more distinct declaration on the subject than the 
Government had yet given. Mr. Buchanan, one of the members for 
Toronto, began it, by putting the question point-blank— 

“ Do the members of the Executive Government acknowledge their respon- 
sibility to Canadian public opinion, as expressed by a majority of this House, 
for the advice which they give to the head of the Government, so far as not to 
remain connected with an Administration against which a vote of want of 
confidence has passed in the Assembly, unless in case of an immediate dissolu- 
tion of Parliament? Will the Ministry in this province recognize the principle 
of retaining office when they cannot maintain a majority in the House of 
Assembly ?” 

Mr. Draper, Attorney-General “for the West,” or Upper Canada, 
replied at considerable length— 

In the first place, he would declare for the information both of those who 
act with him and those who act against, that so long only as he could give a 
conscientious support to those measures which the head of the Government 
might deem it his duty to submit to that House, so long only would he con- 
tinue to hold office under the Government. And he desired to be understood 
as explaining the views in which every one of his colleagues in office entirely 
concurred. They were such as had been discussed and determined on among 
themselves without reference to any other parties whatever, for they had felt 

yo be due to themselves and the country, in the first place to understand each 
other. 

Towards the end of the discussion, Mr. Baldwin’s explanation of his 
reasons for resigning became its chief feature. He premised that the 
views on “responsible government,” developed by Lord Durham and 
—_ John Russell, had been in practical application since he took 
onlice— 

“ The public were aware that, having accepted office, he had formed no con- 
dition with those gentlemen who then composed the Council of his Excellency; 
he had always acted with a party which was entirely opposed to them. When, 
the union of the Provinces ne been declared, he was called on to take his 
Seat in the Executive Council, he bad reiterated to those gentlemen his express 


| reservation of his original opinions, and that he had not changed his opinion 
which he held in respect to them. At this time there was no Parliament of 
Canada which might give expression to the confidence of the people; but when 
the result of the elections became known—when it was ascertained of what 
materials the House of Assembly was composed—it then became his duty to 
inform the head of the Government that the Administration would not possess 
the confidence of the House of Assembly, and to tender to the representative 
of his Sovereign the resignation of the office which he held; having first, as 
according to the duties of his office he was bound to do, offered his advice to 
his Excellency that the administration of the country should be reconstructed. 
This advice not having been adopted, his resignation followed, and was accepted. 
They had seen a gentleman proposed to fill the Speaker’s chair whose opinions 
with respect to the Administration they heard denounced because he had no 
confidence in the Administration ; but the Administration dared not propose 
another.” 

Mr. Day, Solicitor-General for Lower Canada, while he made light 
of Mr. Baldwin’s defection, attacked him bitterly with implications of 
inconsistency, if not of treachery. He argued, that it was Mr. Bald- 
win’s duty to have decided upon the merits of his colleagues when he 
accepted office, or to have acquired further data for a decision after- 
wards— 

“ The Parliament was called together under extraordinary circumstances ; 
entering as we did upon a new era, which will be the commencement of a 
chain of events, the nature of which will materially depend on the first steps 
which are taken. Under these circumstances, this man, who had accepted 
office, and who had no reason to trust his colleagues when he did accept it, 
then told his Excellency that he must break up his Administration. Two 
days before the meeting of Parliament, a communication is made to the Go- 
vernor-General, that he would retire from office—in consequence of what ? 
Not that he had discovered a difference of opinion between himself and his col- 
leagues, for he had not taken the trouble to ascertain their opinions; no, but 
because he had found by secret inquiry, by attending secret meetings, that he 
could form a party to overturn the Government. Instead of bringing his 
party to the support of that Government whose servant he was, he endeavours 
to make it the instrument of his own purposes.” 

Mr. Merritt, however, declared that Mr. Baldwin’s resignation was 
of far greater moment than Mr. Day pretended: his consistent advocacy 
of responsible government had secured him great influence with the 
country; his appointment had been regarded as a test of the Governor- 
General’s sincerity on that point, and had had considerable effect on 
the elections. His persevering consistency would add to the weight of 
his influence. His resignation, Mr. Buchanan believed, had been 
mainly instrumental in bringing the Executive Council to declare them- 
selves as they had done on responsible government. 

The debate closed on the 22d. An address moved by Mr. Neilson 
as an amendment, condemning the Union, was withdrawn, in favour 
of another amendment by Mr. Baldwin, stating that neither 
province had been consulted upon the Union Act. This amend- 
ment was rejected. Mr. Merritt moved a third, to the effect that, 
should experience prove to the House that the Union Act is defective, it 
should be amended. With this alteration, Mr. Cameron’s address was 
affirmed. On the 24th it was carried up to the Governor by the Speaker 
and Clerk and nearly all the members. ‘They proceeded on foot to the 
Governor’s residence, Alwinton House, about a mile west of the House 
of Assembly ; where they were received in state. The Governor made 
the following reply— 

“I thank you for your address; and I assure you of my entire reliance upon 
your wisdom and prudence to assist me in whatever may tend to augment the 
prosperity of the people of Canada.” 

It is observed that Lord Sydenham scemed in very feeble health. 

The new Parliament have made one great step in advance: the ccr- 
respondent of the Quebec Mercury says— 

“ There is one good feature prevalent here in the Legislature—no personal 
hostility, or at least it does not show itself; and this may lead to some sincere 
efforts to place the rights of all on a just and sure basis, and thus really pro- 
mote the peace, welfare, and good government of the country as a dependency 
of the British Crown.” 

The correspondent of the Montreal Gazette gives a little piece of 
gossip about the disposition of the House in its sittings— 

“'The French members of the House sit on the left of the Speaker, with 
their brethren, the Out-and-out Reformers of Upper Canada. ‘The Extreme 
Gauche is occupied by a cluster of congenial spirits ; namely, Messrs. Neilson, 
Viger, Baldwin, Morin, Hincks, Aylwin, Price, Small, Durand, &c. The 
other members sit on the right of the Speaker; the Proche Droit, being 
what the member for Portneut (Mr. Aylwin] is fond of terming the Treasury 
Benches, are occupied by gentlemen connected with and friendly to the 
Government. The new Speaker performs his duties in a delicate and dignified 
manner.” 









The date of the advices from New York is July Ist. Their contents 
are not important. 

According to the Maine Republican Journal—* It is said that Mr. 
Tyler is very much worn down by the cares of State; and unless he 
takes better care of his health, he may share the fate of his illustrious 
predecessor. He complains that his steps are haunted by remorseless 
and voracious office-hunters. ‘They give him little time for recreation, 
and his pillow is disturbed by the recollections of their importunate 
applications.” 

A bill for the relief of Mrs. Harrison, widow of the late President, 
has passed the Senate by a vote of 28 to 16. It provides that she 
shall receive a sum equal to the salary of the President of the United 
States for one year. The remains of General Harrison had been re- 
moved, under the superintendence of Committees from both Houses 
of the Legislature, from the Congress burying-ground, and sent, under 
a military escort, to his own residence at North Bend. 

General Macomb, the Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
United States, had died at Washington. His remains were afterwards 
interred with military honours. 

The Legislature had under consideration four bills to establish a 
“ fiscal agent.” Mr. Clay had introduced one into the Senate, resem- 
bling the Government bill; differing chiefly in allowing branches of 
the proposed National Bank tobe established in the several States with- 
out their consent. Some law on the subject is fully expected to pass. 

The House of Representatives had closed the debate on a resolution 
moved by Mr. Floyd, requesting the President to inform the House, 
“ whether any officer of the army, or the Attorney-General of the United 
States, has since the 4th March Jast been directed to visit the State of 
New York for any purpose connected with the imprisonment or trial of 
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Alexander M‘Leod; and whether, by any Executive measures or cor- 
respondence, the British Government hs been given to understand that 
Mr. M‘Leod will be released or surrendered; and if so, to communicate 
to this House copies of the instructions to, and report of, such officer.” 
The motion that the resolution do lie on the table was negatived, by 
105 to 51. 

A resolution was proposed by Mr. Wood in the House, requesting the 
President to communicate “the correspondence, if any, between the 
Government of the United States and that of Great Britain, relating to 
American citizens now British prisoners of state in Van Diemen’s 
Land.” This resolution was adopted. I: was also resolved, on the motion 
of Mr. Adams, that the portion of the President's message relating to 
the African slave-trade should be :¢{crred to the Committee on Naval 
Affuirs, aud that measures consistent with honour and humanity should 
be adopted for the suppression of that infamous traffic. 

Meetings to promote the repeal of the Union between England and 
Ireland, says Publicus, the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, are 
increasing in all the towns and cities of America. In Philadelphia, the 
Repeal Association has been joined by several learned judges of the 
law. 
‘The same writer gives a few of the results of a variety of statistical 
tables laid before Congress— 











Dollars. 
“ The average value of the imports of the United States for six 





years ih anicbicgaxenien Seessesssecersee. J2eR 000000 
“ Ditto exports (allowing for e: s and profits).........000 .- 137,000,000 
“The Secretary estimates the annual value of exports for the ensuing 

six years at 140,000,000 dollars; of w)ich the articles proposed to be admitted 

duty-free will be 14,300,000 dollars. Now, after lst July 1842, all the duties, 
according to the present Tariff Bill, will be equalized at 20 per cent.; and as 
the estimated amount of articles paying duty will be 125,700,000 dollars, it 

33 revenue will be 25,140,000 dollars. From this, however, 

ut 3,000,000 dollars for drawback, and 1,250,000 dollars 

‘Vhese statistics 
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follows that the gr 
must be deducted al 
for collection; leaving a net revenue of 20,890,000 dollars. 
will have an important bearing on all coming debates in relation to the Tariff 
question.” 

No alteration of consequence took place in the New York money or 
stock-market. In exchange, the business done for the packets had not 
been extensive. The bills on London ranged from 8} to 8} premium. 
The shares in the Bank of the United States were quoted at New York, 
ca the 30th, at 183; and at Philadelphia, on the 29th, at 19 and at 19} 
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The Moniteur of Sunday published the law of the Budget of 1842, in 
which the expenditures are fixed at 1,276,338,076 franes, and the re- 
ceipts ure valued at 1,160,683,145 franes. The same official journal 
contains another law, appropriating 75,000,000 francs to the execation 
of extraordinary works in 1842, to be taken from the proceeds of the 
projected loan of 450,000,000 francs. 

‘The Paris journals have begun to withdraw their attention from the 
English elections to matters a little nearer home. The Journal du 
Commerce has some strong remarks upon the progress of the fortifica- 
tions surrounding Paris: it complains that while but four thousand 
labourers are employed on the “ enceinte,” three times the number are 
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hurrying forward the detached forts; ten of which are to be fortresses of 


the first order, such as the citadel of Antwerp, Strasburg, and Lille; 
and all within gunshot of the city. 

The appointment of M. Mabul, a personage long unpopular, to the 
Prefecture of the Upper Garonne, led to an unpleasant Gmeute at Tou- 
Jonse on the 7th. In Toulouse the upper classes, and of course those 
who depend upon them, are Carlists: this is sufficient to push the 
Liberals to Republicanism. M. Mahul, therefore, a red-hot Juste- 
milieu, is equally unacceptable to both parties. In addition to the 
unpopular Prefect, there was another cause of discontent with the 
Toulousians—the fiseal severities of the Finance Minister in extorting 
the last levy of taxes and newly-registeriug houses and patents for that 
purpose. M. Humann’s name was, therefore, coupled in execration with 
that of Mahul. The troops were brought out; the Mayor and authori- 
ties harangued the mob; but all in vain; and at length orders were 
given for the cavalry to charge. ‘The crowd dispersed, but not without 
breaking lamps, and trying to throw obstacles in the way of the horses. 
The disturbances were renewed on the 8th; but next day they seemed 
to be suppressed. 

The disturbances, however, were renewed on Friday night, and more 
troops were sent to the place. A despatch, dated the loth, made an 
announcement that the revolt was finally suppressed; but the disor- 
ders broke out a third time on Monday, in a more serious form, 
assuming the appearance of a regularly-organized Gmeute. The secret 
Societies are said to have taken part in exciting the people to rebel; 
and, on Tuesday, barricades were thrown up. ‘The revolters, however, 
were met by the troops, and the outbreak was again considered as 
quelled. A report spread abroad in Paris, on Wednesday, that M. 
Mahul was killed; but it appears that he escaped from the city at the 
moment the agitation was at its liveliest, and surrendered the adiminis- 
tration to the senior member of the Council of Prefecture. The 
Ministry, on being apprized of the shameful flight of the Magistrate, 
recalled him, and directed the most energetic measures to be adopted to 
insure the execution of the law. 

A similar revolt, arising from the new fiscal measures of Government, 
has been reported at Montauban, and denied. 

A small pamphlet has just been published ia Paris, by Count Dal 
Pozzo of Castellino, under the title of Manuscrit de la Main de Napo- 
déon Bonaparte. It consists of a report made by Napoleon in 1793 to 
the French Government of the day, on the military and political state 
of Corsica. The Times gives an account of it— 

“ The times were critical. Paoli, who had years before been pronounced by 
Frederick the Great a general of the highest talent, (though certainly not so 
spoken of in the manuscript,) was at the head of a party in Corsica desirous 
of making that island an independent ally, not a dependent province of a 
powerful state. Associated with him in this enterprise were men, of one of 
whom at least (Count Pozzo di Borgo) Europe has for years been accustomed to 
hear praises spoken. ‘The manuscript gives a sketch of the state of the 
aountry, of the parties into which it was divided, of the men who sided with 
Paoli, and of the means possessed by them to carry their plans into execution. 
It would of course be vain to expect that an ofticer of the French Republic 
should speak with favour of the men against whom it was most likely his 




















talents were about to be employed. But favour here seems to be entirely out 
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of the question. Their characters are handled in a way as vigorously hostile 
as would have been their forces in the field of battle. The pen of the reporter 
here shadows forth the sword of the soldier. There isno formality of address; 
the writer’s object is to explain clearly his views, and to give his confident pre- 
dictions of victory ; and one of the main grounds of his confidence is, the un- 
disguised contempt he feels fur most of the leaders of the opposite party. The 
report is highly characteristic. A clearness of view, a closen. 3s and brevity of 
statement, and a fixed and resolute purpose of action, are discoverable in every 
page.” 

Advices have been received from Madrid to the 7th instant. On the 
3d, the Senate finally declared the Guardianship of the young Queen 
vacant. 

Ou the same day, the discussion on the Budget commenced in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Afier some opposition, the Budget proposed by 
Ministers was carried. Some changes have been made in the * House- 
hold” expenditure: the tweive millions of reals (120,000/.) formerly 
enjoyed by Queen Christina as Regent are ciscoutinued, and she has 
now only the matrimonial allowance insured to her by Ferdivand on 
her marriage. The new Regeut, Espartero, is allowed two millions. 
(20,000/.) as salary for the office. Several amendments proposing a 
smaller sum were made, but unanimously rejected by the Chamber. 


Letters from Portugal are dated July 5th. By the Andorinha war- 
cutter, which arrived here on the 2d. from the island of ‘Terceira, touch- 
ing at St. Michael's, we learn, that owing to successive severe shocks of 
an earthquake, which commenced on the 12th June and continued up to 
the departure of the vessel on the 24th, nearly the whole of the Villa 
da Praya, in the former isiand, had been destroyed. Upwards of five 
hundred houses and habitations had been shaken down. Fortunately, 
however, from the warning which preceded the visitation, the inhabit- 
ants, without exception, were enabled to save their lives by flight to 
the mountains and city of Angra. <A subscription, by the example of 
the corporation of the capital, was being raised for their immediate re- 
lief. The Don Joao the First corvette was to leave St. Michael’s on 
the 26th June, with the sum of eight contos de reis, (1,840/. sterling,) 
to Le distributed amongst the sufferers; and a vessel was also being 
Jaden with maize, to procced thither on the same charitable errand. 

The German papers contain intelligence from Constantinople to the 
24th June. According to private letters received at Vienna, the Sultan’s 
health had become so much worse that but little hope was entertained 
of his ultimate recovery. ‘The epileptic fits to which he is subject were 
becoming more frequent, and he was, if possible, more and more the in- 
mate of the harem. He has had a rcom covered with mattresses, that 
he mzy not hurt himself in falling. The Divan had addressed most 
energetic remonstrances to the Greek Envoy against the unconcealed 
assistance ufforded to the Candiot insurgents by the Government of 
Athens. Prince Metternich had likewise expressed his disapprobation 
of tlie conduct pursucd by the Greck Government, in very strong terms, 


USTSCRIPT 
POS1 iP. 
The Ministerial paper of the morning, the Chronicle, gives the fol- 
lowing summary of the election returns. 
“The Members returiicd up to twelve o’clock last night were— 
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Reformers. Tories. 

WON DHAU TOOKOUGUE: «...scccecccscuvesecoases SHO <oseciccsesscesess 166 
English Counties. DE “secsipiesvace <acos’ 108 
Ireland ... Gt Scceccsscgcosacast: “TOE 
Scotland ........ sadessacdeee’ Ssegeseecavvess! OU seuvesbsastaeseacs: | Oe 
Total... sovccees évesesssoue OR 362 


“ The Reformers have gained 37 seats, one of which is in a Welsh county, 
and three in Scotch counties; and the Vories have gained 74 seats, of which 
23 are in the English counties, 4 in Scotch counties, and 1 in an Irish county. 
‘Lhe English borough returns include the double return for Thetford; and as 
Mr. O'Connell is returned for the counties of Meath and Cork, the number of 
Reformers in the House is reduced by 1, and the number of Irish seats until 
the House meets is consequently 104 instead of 105. ‘There is no doubt, 
however, that a Reformer wili be immediately elected to the seat for 
which Mr. O’Connell does not elect to sit. There are still 15 Members to be 
returned; 1 from Scotland, and 14 from Ireland. { Namely, one for the county 
of Banff, in Scotland ; and the rest for the countics of Carlow, Dublin, Kerry, 
Longford, Louth, Wicklow, and Wexford, in Ireland.] In what proportion 
will these 15 returns be distributed among the Reformers and ‘Tories? in the 
last Parliament, LU of the 15 seats were filled by Reformers ; aud if we assume 
the same proportion for the present, the number of Reformers wili altogether 
amount to 291.” 

‘That would give to the Tories a majority of 76. 


Lord Morpeth is to arrive at Dublin Castle next week, to resume his 
duties as Chief Secretary. His Lordship has been urgently entreated 
by the constituencies of four Irish counties to grant them the honour 
of returning him as a Member of the House df Commons; but in every 
instance the noble jord has returned a reply in the negative, accom- 
panied by the warmest expressions of gratitude on his part.— Morning 
Chronicle, July 17. 

The disorders at ‘Toulouse—first called a “ riot,” next an “ émeute,” 
and now finally an “ iusurrection ”—prove to be matter of serious con- 
sideration to the French Government. A special Commissary, says the 
Morning Chronicle, M. Mourcie Duval, formerly Prefect of Nantes, has 
been sent thither to arrange matters. He is odious to the Legitimists, 
on account of some disrespect which he showed to the Dutchess of 
Berry ; and is therefore likely to be still more unacceptable to the Carl- 
ists of Toulouse than M. Mahul. It is supposed in Puris, that the 
spirit of resistance in that quarter is by no means confined-to the town 
of Toulouse, but that the neighbouring towns share in it. Government, 
however, to judge from the tone of the Paris papers of Thursday, mean 
to persevere in the stringent fivancial policy which has excited the 
Wat-Tylerism. It is rumoured, indeed, that the subject is disputed in 
the Cabinet. f Peas eaten 


The Messager of Wednesday night published the following tele- 
graphic despatch— 
“ THE SUB-PREFECT OF BAYONNE TO THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. 
* Maarid, 10th July. 


“The two Chambers met today for the purpose of deciding the Guardian- 
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ship question. Out of 239 Deputiee and Senators present, 203 declared the 
Guardianship vacant; and M. Arguelles having been elected by 180 votes, was 
proclaimed Guardian to the Queen and the Infanta, her sister. There were 31 
blank tickets, and 28 votes lost.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuAner, Farpay AFTERNOON. 

The tenor of the last intelligence from America, respecting the M‘Leop 
affair, in conjunction with the unfavourable state of the weather, has given 
rise to an uneasy feeling among the speculative portion of our capitalists. It 
is feared that if the bad weather continue, the quality and quantity of the 
harvest may be deteriorated; and if foreign whcat be not largely needed for 
consumption, a considerable quantity of old sound wheat must be imported to 
mix with the corn of our own growth that must suffer by the weather. Asa 
natural consequence, the Bank will be drained of its bullion, and compelled to 
make money scarce; and this at time when the French Minister will be bring- 
ing forward a loan, and our own new Tory Government will become borrowers. 
This prospect is certainly not a flattering one; and hence there has been a dis- 
position to make speculative sales of Stock; and the prices of the Public Secu- 
rities have in the course of the week given way about } per cent. The de- 
pression was not, however, of long continuance; as the continued purchases of 
Stock for Money by the public has absorbed almost all the floating stock. The 
settlement of the Consol Account occurred today ; and there was scarcely any 
difference between the price of Stock for Money and for the end of August, 
both being quoted at 894; while the “continuation ” from one account to the 
other was only 4 per cent.: later in the day, however, a supply of stock was 
obtained, and the price for Money gave way to 89}, that for Account to 89}. 
The market has since been steady, and the closing prices may be quoted as 
893} § for Money and 89§ 4} for the August Account. ‘The other British 
Stocks have followed the fluctuations of Consols; but the result of the week’s 
operations has been to realize the highest quotations at which they have re- 
cently stood; Reduced Three per Cents. for Money having been done at 90; 
Reduced 'Three-and-a-half per Cents. 993; and new Three-and-a-half at 994. 
Bank and India Stock have both advanced ; the former having been done both 
yesterday and today at 170 and 170}, and the latter yesterday at 249. The 
premium upon Exchequer Bills has been as high as 17; but has since fallen 
to 14, and, is now 14 to 16. 

In the Foreign Market, the European Continental Stocks are without mate- 
rial variation. Dutch Stock, however, which had been 503, has been done to- 
day at 514; and the highest nominal quotations of Danish, Russian, and 
Belgian, have been realized; thus marking a predominance of purchasers of 
the above Stocks. Brazilian have been steady, with but little doiug. The 
other South American have given way very materially, the fall having bee: 
occasioned by some very extensive sales of Stock for Money: 40,0002. Colum- 
bian have been sold at 183, and about the same amount of Mexican at and 
though there has been a temporary improvement, the prices have again declined 
to within 4 per cent. of the low quotations to which they were then depressed. 











Spanish Active has also declined ; for at the same time that the above sales of 


Mexican and Columbian Stock were made, 100,000/. of Spanish Stock was thrown 
upon the market at 20}: the price subsequently fell to 20}, and after rallying 
to 20}, gave way in the course of yesterday to 19}. This morning the market 
was firmer, and the price reached 20; but a large sale of Money Stock again 
occurred, and forced the price down to 194; to rally again, and close at 195 §. 
These large sales of Stock are understood to have been made on account of. the 
estate of the late Messrs. WHirmores, who had advanced money upon the 
Bonds, and whose assignees are compelled to bring them to market in conse- 
quence of the inability of the borrowers to redeem them. 

The Great Western Railway Shares have declined more than 102. per Share. 
It is stated, that before the railway can be completed, another 1,U00,000/. will 
be required: the tolls for the first week of the complete opening of the rail- 
way have been less than was anticipated, and have only amounted to between 
10,000/. and 12,0007.: and this circumstance happening at atime when Rail- 
way Shares are not in vogue, has produced the above depression. The Shares 
of the Brighton line have also given way, from 38/. to 41. The traffic upon the 
portion of the line now open only commenced on Monday last, and no esti- 
mate can by possibility yet be formed of the probable success of the under- 
taking. ‘The fall has been occasioned by the failure of two speculators, one of 
whom had purchased 1,100 and the other 200 Shares: 1,300 Shares were thus 
thrown upon the market, which fell to 9 discount; but has since improved 
about 12, and closes at 8/. discount. The other varicties are all heavy at a de- 
preciation of from 12. to 5/. per Share; but the business has been chiefly con- 
fined to the Great Western and Brighton. 

Saturpay, TWELve 0’ Croce. 

The Money-market is firmer this morning, and Consols for Money have 
been done at 894, while for Account the price has reached 90. ‘The “ continu- 
ation ” has increased, and is now 4 percent. The premium upon Exchequer 
Bills is the same, 14s. to 16s. In the Foreign Market, the Continental Bonds 
are the same. ‘The Non-dividend Stocks have, however, improved: Spanish 
Active has risen nearly 1 per cent. from the lowest point of depression, and 
§ per cent. from the closing price of yesterday : it has been as high as 203, and 
is now 203 4; the Columbian and Mexican are also at an advance of } per 
cent., the former being 193 } and the latter 254 3. ‘The Railway Shares are 
rather firmer, Brighton being 7} dis.; Great Western, 14 to 15 prem. ; Croy- 
don, 124 13 per Share; and South Western 54, to 55 per Share; while London 
and Birmingham are 67 to 69 prem. 

3 per Cent. Consols.......0. 893 4% 
Ditto for Account..... e. 892 90 
& per Ceut. Reduced .... 897 90 





Columbian 6 per Cents ..... 
Danish 3 per Cents .....eee. 
Dutch 2$ per Cents ..... 













33 per Cent. Ditto.......... 994 3 Mexican 3 per Cents. Consd. 254 26 
New 3¢ per Cents... coon SOR 4 Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 294 4 
Bank Stuck...0..cecesseesse 170 Ditto New 5 per Cents. 1841... 25 4 
Exchequer Bills .. ee. 14 l6pm.| Ditto 3 per Ceuts ........... 17% 184 
Tudia Stock ..cccccccccseess 24 tussian 5 per Cents..... 26. 3 14 


Braziliau 5 per Cents. 


¥ Spanish (Active).......+e0. 20} 4 
Belgian Sper Cents......... 100 1 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived--At Gravesend, July 12th, Tomatin, Wingate, from China; 13th, Maitland, 
Baker; aud Orator, Terry, from Bengal; Ophelia aud Aun, Baker, from Bombay; 
Valleyfield, Goble; and Jupiter, Sedmanu, from Singapore; and 14th, Alexander Ro- 
bertson, Brown, from Ceylon. At Bristol, 13th, Joseph Winter, Hudson, from Mauri- 
tius. At Liverpool, 10th, Dauntless, Miller, from Bombay; W. Lockerby, Strogan ; 
and Hindoo, Morrison, from Bengal. At St. Helena, previous to 27th May, Meteor, 
Walker, from Manilla; Caroline, Hawkes, from Bengal; and Woolsingtou, Pearson, 
from Ceylon. At Vau Diemen’s Land, Laura, Day; Thomas Crisp, Finlay; Iudian, 
Carr; and Demerara Packet, Bridges, from Londou. 

Sailed—From_ Gravesend, July 9th, Herefordshire, Richardson, for Bengal; 14th, 
Childe Harold, Willis, fur Bombay; 15th, Eleanor, Jackson ; and Madagascar, Miller, 
for Bengal. From Liverpool, 14th, John-o’-Gaunt, Robertson, for China; Lemuos, 
Rowell, for Bengal; aud Helen Stewart, Brown, from Bombay, 


THE THEATRES. 
GarRick’s “ improvement” on SHaksperRe’s Romeo and Juliet was 
selected by Mr. Cuartes Kean as the medium for exhibiting himself 
to his friends and admirers in a new costume, and with a fresh set of 
speeches to rant forth, on the occasion of his benefit; and as the 








Manager was at great pains and expense in the getting-up of the tra- 
gedy, itis to be repeated so long as people are found to come and see 
it. This may prove longer than might be supposed from the flatness 
of the performance, and the moderate quantity of applause on the 
second night: the number of theatrical quidnuncs who must needs see 
Cuartes Kean’s Romeo, and of persons who go to see the play without 
much regard to the acting, is sufficient to fill the Haymarket for a few 
nights at least in this dull theatrical season. 

Romeo and Juliet is one of the plays of SHAKSPERE that suffers most 
from such representations as we are now accustomed to witness: “ fly, 
soft ideas, fly!” seems to be the motto of all the Romeos and Juliets of 
our time. The stage cannot boast of a tolerable lover in comedy, much 
less for tragedy ; and as for the romance of the characters and the senti- 
ment of poetry, no one expects to find either embodied now-a-days. 
Though not among the admirers of Mr. C. Kuan’s style of acting, we 
were fain to hope that the personal advantages of youth and comely 
form, and a feeling not wholly indifferent towards his Juliet, might have 
had their due influence in his assumption of the gallant and tender lover. 
His appearance walking across the stage at the back of the scene was 
promising, for he is dressed with becoming elegance ; but his first look 
and words dispelled the illusion: the leaden tone in which he replied to 

Senvolio’s greeting sounded the knell of the lover’s spirit. Mr. Kean 
has no lack of vehemence and activity; but his ardour and impetuosity 
resemble the fizzing and fussing of a firework, that explodes and leaves 
an empty case behind. When he enters the garden after o’erperching 
the wall “ with Love’s light wings,” he coolly takes a seat ; and we almost 
expected to see him rub his shin by way of suiting the action to the 
words “ He jests at scars that never felt a wound.” In apostrophizing 
Juliet, he waved his cap with an air as though its plume typified the 
“winged messenger of Heaven,” that “sails upon the bosom of the air.” 
He must have fairly startled Miss Tree with the violence of his pro- 
testations, and such was his empressement that he seemed about to scale 
the baleony; but on reéntering at Juliet’s summons, he stalks in with 
stern deliberation, uttering in a raven’s croak, that belied the simile 
most ludicrously, 

“ How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues at night, 
Like softest music to attending ears!” 
Mr. Kean’s blank and dreary visage and monotonously hoarse utter- 
ance threw a funereal gloom over the scene, that Miss Treer’s light 
comedy accents rendered more lugubrious by contrast. The love-making 
seemed a restraint upon his physical energies, which burst forth with 
redoubled fury when there was any fighting todo. ‘The style in which 
he killed Tybalt would have brought down the Coburg in thunders of 
applause: so exterminating was his onslaught, that the “ butcher of a 
silk button” had no time for the “minim rest.” His assault on the 
tomb with the crow-bar was equally vigorous; and he despatched Paris 
in a most masterly style. In a word, he is a Romeo militant; laying 
siege to his lady-love, and waging deadly war against her kinsmen. 

The melodramatic catastrophe of GArrick’s version gave Mr. Kean 
a fine opportunity for displaying his athletic desperation: he brought 
Juliet from the tomb with the air of a pirate ravisher bearing off his 
prize from the harem; and the action with which he accompanied the 
fustian phrase “ fathers have flinty hearts,” conveyed an idea of his 
intention to macadamize the flints for the benefit of posterity. 

Miss ELten Tree’s Juliet is a strange admixture of sedate, womanly 
propriety, and theatrical extravagance: we regretted to see her adopt 
Miss KemBtn’s overacting in the scenes with the Nurse, and were dis- 
appointed to find a deficiency of impassioned tenderness in those with 
ftomeo. All the characters, however, were overdone; and Mr. WaAt- 
LACK’s Mercutio, especially, was offensive in its vulgarity. We would 
willingly except Mr. WesstEr’s Apothecary, so well had he conceived 
and dressed the part; but the Manager’s experience of the habitual ob- 
tuseness of his audiences induced an excess of painstaking that deterio- 
rated from the art of his personation. Mr. H. WaALiack, as Friar Law- 
rence, was careful to give as little occasion as possible for wishing Mr, 
Pueps were in the part; and upon the whole he succeeded. 

The scenery and costumes are handsome and in good taste, bating a 
superfluity of white fringe in Juliet’s bed-furniture: the river view 
in Verona, and the cloister of Friar Lawrence’s cell,-are extremely pic- 
turesque. The street-scene is too crowded with houses to be effective : 
the throng of combatants and officers not only block up the way, but 
the proportion of the buildings and figures reminds one of Gulliver in 
Lilliput. 

Mr. Kean and Miss Tree were called for at the end, according to 
custom ; but the moral of the compliment was the shout for “ Wallack!” 
whose buffoonery in Mercutio had been such a welcome relief to the 
triste portion of the performance. Mrs. W. CLirrorp, who played the 
Nurse, was more eutitled to a call, for she made as much merriment, 
and gave no offence. 

Macreapy is playing in Money and the Lady of Lyons, with Miss 
HELEN Faucrv, on what are termed the off-nights. No more of Sir 
Lirron BuLwenr’s plays for the Haymarket, since Mr. Macreapy has 
got Drury! What has become of the play that SHerrpAN KNowLes 
was said to have written for Cuartes Kean to play in? Is Mr. Wrs- 
STER reserving his comedies and tragedies till his rivals take the field ? 
Names without novelties will not last long; and no time is like the 
present, 








The grand fairy piece at the New Strand, which had been positively 
announced for Monday last, was postponed again at the eleventh hour, 
on account of the sudden and serious indisposition of Mr. H. Haun; 
whose part in the Devil and Dr. laustus was taken by Mr. LEMAN 
Reve. The bills subsequently advertised its representation; but the 
announcement escaped our noiice till too late to report on its merits 
this week. 





Barnaby Rudye is popular at the Lyceum; Miss Fortescur’s beau- 
tiful personation of the scatter-brained boy being a principal attraction : 
the artless simplicity, unaffected grace, and genuine pathos of her per- 
sonation, make one willing to forget that the original character is not so 
collected and rational as she represents Barnaby. Saurer’s poweful 
performance of the desperado makes us hope that this forcible and ver- 
satile actor will be more frequently before the public than of late. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CLERICAL CONFERENCE ON THE CORN-LAWS. 


Our attention has been asked to an attempt, originated in Man- 
chester, to inlist the “ministers of all religious denominations” 
in the Corn-law controversy. Circulars have been issued inviting 
ministers of all religious denominations throughout the kingdom, 
to a conference for the purpose of protesting against the Corn- 
laws. This movement is one of considerable importance, and 
worthy of mature and dispassionate consideration. 

Asa general principle, the expediency of the clergy taking an ac- 
tive and prominent part in secular politics is more than question- 
able. It is the duty of every clergyman, as of every citizen, to take 
pains for the purpose of forming correct opinions on questions of 
secular politics. It is incumbent on him, when called upon, to 
express those opinions, calmly, but sincerely and unequivo- 
cally. It is both his right and his duty, in the case of an elec- 
tion, to give his vote in favour of the opinions he conscientiously 
entertains, or the men in whom he has confidence. But any fur- 
ther participation in political struggles is incompatible with the 
discharge of his peculiar duties. He cannot take a leading, a 
managing part in political controversy, without subtracting that 
time from his proper duties. He cannot become an active parti- 
san, even of principles, without incurring the hazard of bringing 
his own temper and the temper of some of his flock into a 
mood incompatible with that beneficial intercourse which ought 
to subsist between them. Secular affairs ought to be of sub- 
ordinate interest in the mind of him set apart for the sa- 
cred office. His doctrine, regarding all such subjects, ought to 
be—“ Religion teaches us to exert our energies with a view to 
promote the happiness, temporal and eternal, of our fellow men. 
This being the case, it is my duty, in so far as politics are con- 
cerned, to exhort you to examine candidly and dispassionately how 
you can most contribute to the good of your fellows, and having 
ascertained that, to act upon your convictions regardless of every 
consideration. If you wish to know my opinions, you are welcome 
tu them—with this remark, that they are the opinions of a by- 
stander, of one whose energies are devoted to other pursuits. It is 
for you, who are engaged in secular business, to acquire the ex- 
perience which alone can entitle to the prompt and confident 
decision required in men of action.” 

Looking at the question with a view more exclusively to the 
interests of the laity, we come to the same conclusion. An appeal 
on political questions to a clergyman is an appeal made in the hope 
that his opinion will be listened to with more deference than that 
ofa mere layman. But his opinion on such topics is not entitled 
to more deference, or even to so much. It is an opinion on ques- 
tions to which the clergyman has it not in his power—if he indeed 
deserves that respect which is paid to hin—to devote so much time 
and labour as the layman, and for acquiring just views of which he 
is not in such a favourable position. Such an appeal is made with 
the view of bolstering up a cause by a substitute for fair argument. 
It is a course that may be uscd to establish error as wellas truth: 
it is a course more likely to establish error than truth, inasmuch as 
it gives undue weight to the opinions of those who lack the best 
opportunities of forming correct opinions regarding the questions 
atissue. It would be as wise to appeal for decisions on points of 
Jaw and medicine from lawyers and physicians to the clergy, as to 
appeal to them on political questions in preference to secular poli- 
ticians. 

This general view applies alike to the interference of the clergy in 
secular politics in all countries: in our own country there are ad- 
ditional reasous for deprecating their meddling with them. The 
strength of the Dissenting interest has established a practice of 
tolerance without a corresponding spirit of tolerance. In no country 
whatever is the religious spirit alloyed to such an extent with secta- 
rianism as in our own. We speak of the spirit of the sincerely 
religious, and of the sectarianism of the Establishment as well as 
of the Dissenting body. There is no country in the Christian 
world (except perhaps the United States) in which so large a pro- 
portion of the sincerely and earnestly religious have their sym- 
pathies and aspirations narrowed and perverted with the hair- 
splitting niceties of sectarianism as with us. To introduce the 
religious element into a secular controversy—a step to be depre- 
cated anywhere—is sure in this country to render a dispassionate 
and satisfactory solution of the question impossible. A question, 
in all likelihood difficult enough in itself, becomes further compli- 
cated by the discrepancies between Churchman and Dissenter, 
Trinitarian and Unitarian ; and the embittered rivalry of religious 
sects renders hearty codperation in a common cause unattainable. 

There is nothing in the question of the Corn-laws to make it 
an exception to the common rule. It is an important question, 
and therefore worthy of the investigation of the clergyman, and the 
candid expression of his deliberately-formed opinions. But it is 
one upon which his peculiar habits of thought and position in so- 
ciety do not preéminently fit him for arriving at correct opinions, and 
on which, therefore, his opinion is only courted as being likely to 
possess from extraneous circumstances a weight to which it is not 
entitled. It is a question upon which the two great divisions of 





the Established and Dissenting clergy are from their respective 
positions liable to opposite prepossessivons and likely to array them- 
selves on opposite sides. The progress of sound opinions regarding 
the operation of the Corn-law is likely to be impeded by thus ar- 
raying the mutual prejudices of the Churchman and Dissenter on 
opposite sides. 


The usefulness of the clergyman taking part in the 





discussion is likely to be diminished by the impressions that will be 
eagerly promulgated, that the clergy of the Establishment support 
the Corn-laws from selfish considerations, and the Dissenting clergy 
oppose them in order to fill their churches by flattering the Corn- 
law-Repealers. In fine, the movement contemplated by the 
twenty-eight clergymen in Manchester who have issued the in- 
vitation to the conference above referred to, is, as far as a dis- 
passionate and patient review of the case enables us to judge, 
calculated to hurt the interests of true religion and to impede 
the repeal of the Corn-laws. 

We do not question the sincerity and good intentions of those 
with whom this movement has originated; but we think it 
calculated to do much harm in other respects besides those 
we have mentioned. The clergy are entitled to respect and 
attention when they express as individuals their political opi- 
nions, be those opinions what they may; but we regard with 
jealousy any political bull issuing from a clerical convention. 
On this account, even though we had been of opinion that 
the contemplated conference could promote the only desirable 
settlement of the Corn-law question, we should equally have depre 
cated its being held. The precedent established by it will be in 
favour of the decision of such questions by clerical authority ; and, 
from the peculiar unfitness of clergymen to decide upon such ques- 
tions, it will always be, at the utmost, an equal chance whether they 
are right or wrong. It may be said that the day is past when the 
opinion of clergymen was of much value opposed to popular convic- 
tion. We confess that we distrust all politicians who seek to gain 
their ends by procuring answers from oracles in which they them- 
selves have no faith. 


A FEW WORDS WITH THE CHARTISTS. 
Recent occurrences might furnish the Chartists with a tolerable 
estimate of their strength and their weakness. It is strange how 
they think themselves weaker than they are in some respects, at the 
moment that they are vapouring and bullying from an over-estimate 
of their strength in others. The exclusive importance they attach 
to the extension of the suffrage, amounts to a confession of their 
belief that until they obtain that they can have no power to help 
themselves; and yet they rage and threaten as if they thought 
themselves able to force the privileged classes to yield them pos- 
session of that suffrage without which they profess to think them- 
selves powerless. Without any long metaphysical investigation 
as to what constitutes political power, theyemay see in the result of 
the Nottingham election, at which Mr. Watrer was returned, and 
of more than one election during the present contest, that they are 
not utterly powerless. “The Chartists have done it!” a favourite cry 
with the losing party in elections, may indeed be the mere blind blow 
of anger, dealt at what happens to stand nearest; but the court paid 
by both sides in the struggle to the Chartists before the election is 
concluded, is the sincere expression of a conviction that they are 
occasionally strong enough to turn the balance. At the same time 
that this observation may teach the Chartists not to undervalue the 
power they possess of helping themselves to some extent, even by 
the forms of the existing constitution, the fact of their having been 
more than once during this election left in a minority by the show 
of hands, even in large open-air gatherings around the hustings, 
ought to teach them to be more chary of their appeals to physical 
force. They have not the whole even of the unenfranchised on their 
side: in many districts universal suffrage would leave the Chartist 
oracles in a minority. It may be difficult for the great mass of the 
Chartists to understand how an organized minority possessed of 
accumulated capital can be stronger than an undisciplined majority, 
however seemingly overwhelming, that has no property ; but they 
must see at once, that when the fact of their being the majority 
comes to be questionable, reliance upon mere physical force must 
be folly. 

In these remarks we use the word Chartist in a more restricted 
sense than is commonly done: we speak of that portion of the 
community who sincerely and earnestly look to the Charter as 
the only means of permanently improving the general condition of 
society. Chartists and Chartism are not unfrequently used to 
express the unenfranchised or labouring classes, and that spirit of 
irritation and distrust which at present so extensively animates 
them. Chartism, it is true, is the professed political creed of this 
portion of the community ; by far the greater number of its active and 
intelligent apostles are of their number; their passions have mainly 
contributed to render its abstract doctrines an influential principle 
of action. This wider and less accurate use of the terms Chartist 
and Chartism is no very violent extension of their meaning. For 
our present purpose, however, it is necessary that we be understood 
as meaning by Chartists, those only who hold that national pros- 
perity is unattainable without further Parliamentary Reform; and 
that no such reform can be effective that comes short of the plan 
embodied in “the Charter,” promulgated a few years ago by the 
Metropolitan Working Man’s Association. The ranks of the 
Chartists have been swelled by many who knew little or 
nothing of that production or of the principles embodied in 
it. About the time of the publication of the Charter, the Bir- 
mingham National Petition was set on foot, praying for a constitu- 
tional reform, nearly identical with that chalked out in ‘the Char- 
ter.” The personal adherents of Fearaus O'Connor avowed nearly 
the same principles. The opponents of the new Poor-law, con- 
sisting chiefly of the unenfranchised classes, naturally sympathized 
with the demand for the extension of the suffrage to all; and the 
new Poor-law being equally supported by the leaders of the three 
sections of Parliamentary politicians, even those opponents of the 
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Poor-law who entertained Conservative opinions were forced to 
fall back upon the support of the masses. The union between the 
Birmingham politicians, the Chartists properly so called, the 
'Connorites, and the opponents of the new Poor-law, led to the 
National Convention. To distant and superficial observers the work- 
ing-classes appeared thoroughly organized, and animated by a spirit 
of uncontrollable enthusiasm. The seeming organization was a 
rope of sand; the enthusiasm was without knowledge and practical 
skill. ‘“ The Charter,” the watchword of the movement, was 
known to the immense majority of its partisans only by name. 
Their leaders were, almost without exception, destitute of the ne- 
cessary tact and talent for political action, and were rendered 
jealous and distrustful of each other by vanity or the opiniativeness 
of half-learned men. 

That movement was no evidence of the progress of Chartist 
principles in the understandings and affections of her people: its 
arrest is no proof that they have retrograded. Those principles 
had been announced long before the Charter was framed, and 
favourably received by men in all classes of society. ‘They were 
Not originally promulgated by the working classes; they were 
not and are not exclusively entertained by the working classes: 
they are, be they true or false, consistent in themselves—a consist- 
ent part of a more comprehensive system of political and moral 
opinions, deduced from long and acute study of the human mind 
and the structure of society. They constituted the creed of a 
section of British middle-class Reformers, by no means the least 
efficient in preparing the public mind for that movement which 
carried the Reform Bill. Those who held them agreed, for fear 
of distracting the public mind at the moment of action, to waive 
the discussion of them when that measure was submitted for 
public approbation; they have been comparatively kept in abey- 
auce, so long as men clung to the hope that there was a party in 
power willing to act upon principles approximating to them. But 
now that the most credulously sanguine can no longer lean upon 
that breaking reed, their right to be frankly and boldly urged re- 
vives beyond dispute. 

The principles avowed by the class of Reformers to whom we 
refer are the following. That the only sure guarantee for the well- 
being of society and the liberty of individuals, is an intelligent 
and independent Legislature controlling the Executive Govern- 
ment: and that the plan most likely to secure such a Legislature 
is by making it elective, under these conditions—first, that the 
elections are to take place annually ; second, that every adult male 
of sane mind is to have a vote; third, that the vote of each 
elector is to be given secretly ; fourth, that the country be divided 
into electoral districts of equal population, each district electing 
one legislator; fifth, that every elector be eligible; sixth, that the 
legislators be remunerated for their labours. 

1. The object of having the elections annual is to secure as 
nearly as possible identity of opinion and sentiment between the 
governors and the governed. The functions of legislators we have 
defined (in correspondence with our constitution) to be the making 
of laws, and giving security for an Executive Government that will 
execute those laws in the spirit in which they were framed. When 
this power is permanently vested in the hands of one or more men, 
they unavoidably become a class entertaining views and having 
interests different from the rest of the community. Every degree 
of permanence short of perpetual, produces an effect upon the 
depositories of power the same in kind but varying in degree with 
the length of their lease of power. Experience has shown that 
seven years is a lease of power sufficient to produce the most mis- 
chievous effects in this way, and that even three years allow of 
men forgetting themselves. Annual Parliaments mean short Par- 
liaments. The only reason for preferring a year to eleven months 
on the one hand, or thirteen on the other, is its being one of those 
periods indicated by natural phenomena, to the recurrence of 
which men are accustomed to make the periodical reviews of 
their transactions correspond. The power of changing their legis- 
lator would not be exercised by the electors every year, any more 
than the power of changing their household servants every month 
is exercised by London housekeepers; but the consciousness that 
the power existed would have its effect in the case of the legislator 
as in the case of the servant. 

2. The admission or exclusion of individuals from the exercise 
of the electoral privilege is determined by this consideration—that 
a constitutional election of lawgivers controlling the executive does 
not create popular covtrol of government, but enables the people 
to exert the control which in all ages and states of society they have 
exercised over government, in a regular and peaceable manner. In 
all countries where there is a government, the popular will makes 
that government ; and no government can exist in opposition to the 
popular will. A constitutional government is one in which men have 
come to know this, and agreed for peace-sake that the minority shall 
acquiesce in the mode of government preferred by the majority, until 
it has made sufficient converts to become itself the majority in 
turn. In a constitutional government the minority is convinced 
that it és the minority by a vote, instead of insisting, as in ruder 
states of society, upon being drubbed into that conviction. ‘The 
only possible government is that which is upheld by the majority: 
the object of a constitution is to ascertain that majority in a peace- 
able way. In a large society, the opinion of every individual 
counts: superior wisdom, superior wealth, and other sources of in- 
fluence, tell upon the opinions of weaker minds; they do not need 
to be bolstered up by conferring artificially a more influential vote 
at elections upon their possessors or supposed possessors. ‘This 
view, if acted on to the full extent, would lead to giving votes to 














all men, women, and children; and if the prejudices of society did 
not stand in the way of such an extension, it might be made with 


perfect safety. But to talk to Englishmen of giving votes to wo- 
men and children, would be as hopeful a task as to talk to Maho- 
metans of letting their wives roam abroad unveiled and unattended, 
or frequent balls. ‘There is not the same obstacle in the way of 
bringing people to see, that, leaving sex and age out of the ques- 
tion, each man is the only person capable of expressing his own 
opinion; and that where whole classes of men are excluded from 
the power of expressing their opinions, the real public opinion— 
the real majority—cannot be ascertained. A government resting 
upon the support of privileged classes must necessarily act in the 
sense and for the interest of such classes: the majority of these 
classes may be of a different opinion from the majority of the na- 
tion,—a state of affairs engendering discontent among the governed 
and false security among the governors, the ingredients of discon- 
tents, oppressions, tumults, seditions, and revolutions. 

3. Secrecy in voting is necessary in order to give us the real 
wishes of each individual. It is not wealthy and powerful indivi- 
duals alone that force men to vote contrary to their wishes: there 
are few who have strength of mind to avow publicly their opinions 
if they run counter to the prevailing notions of their neighbours, 
their class in society, or their intimate associates. But those 
opinions to which men are from their unpopularity afraid to give 
vent, are not unfrequently more sound and more prevalent than 
those which the boisterous spirits of society force their respective 
circles to avow for the sake of being left in peace. The real en- 
during sentiments of society can only be learned from a vote as 
secret as the whisper of each man’s heart when he is communing 
with himself. To attain this secrecy, it must be made com- 
pulsory. So long as it is left optional to give an open or a secret 
vote, the vain and ambitious will make a parade—those who give a 
fashionable vote will confess it to avoid the suspicion of voting 
otherwise ; and in this way those who really require the protection 
of secret voting will be deprived of it. 

4, The division of the country into equal electoral districts is 
necessary in order to give a real expression of public opinion. 
Whenever there are large and small constituencies mingled, the 
members of the small constituencies are a privileged class possess- 
ing more than their due share of power. The electoral districts 
ought not to be be too small, otherwise we shall have on the one 
hand too numerous a Legislature—a fruitful source of indolence and 
abuse, on the other the absence of secret voting—for it is only in 
large constituencies that men can be kept from knowing how their 
neighbours vote. ‘The practice of allowing two or more repre 
sentatives to certain constituencies, was a consequence of their 
inequality, and would be unnecessary did all the electoral districts 
contain equal populations. Besides, the practice of calling upon 
men to vote for more than one representative, is found experiment- 
ally to lead to demoralizing compromises of principle. 

5. Eligibility must be made coextensive with the electoral pri- 
vilege, otherwise the range of choice is too limited, and the risk of 
being obliged to put up with incapable legislators increased. 

6. The remuneration of legislators is requisite along with the 
abolition of property and other qualifications; and the limitation 
of the number of legislators, in order to diminish the difficulty of 
procuring competent legislators. To refuse remuneration, is to 
exclude from legislative functions all who must support themselves 
by their industry, and are too high-minded to have recourse to in- 
direct and shameful means of gain—the class which in an immense 
majority of instances must produce the most capable legislators. 
Payment of legislators is also requisite to prevent corruption, and 
to insure due attention to the business of the Legislature. Men 
will not work steadily for nothing, or even for mere empty 
applause. If not more durably and substantially remunerated, the 
legislator will sell himself to the Executive he ought to control, or 
will idle away his time in amusements, or devote his energies to 
some lucrative profession, bestowing only a desultory and languid 
attention upon his Senatorial duties. The silly pretext that the 
dignity of the Legislature would be degraded by restoring the old 
practice of payment, sounds absurdly enough in the mouths of 
those who clamour for increased emoluments to Judges, and the 
upholding of the overgrown wealth of certain Bishops, as necessary 
to the maintenance of the dignity of the lawn and the ermine. 

These are the principles embodied in that Charter of which so 
much has been said and so little known. These principles have 
supporters among the learned and the wealthy as well as among 
the poor and illiterate. It cannot be denied that they have at least 
platsibility and the external form of close logical reasoning. They 
are entitled to a hearing from all who sincerely believe what so 
many are loudly proclaiming, that the Reform Act has proved 
insufficient, and that further modifications of our constitution are 
necessary. ‘I‘hey stand upon their own merits—undamaged by the 
excesses of men who understood them imperfectly or not at all— 
unaffected by the sneers of those who have not taken the pains to 
investigate them. If our institutions are to be subjected to further 
innovations—and the experience of all past time and the present 
aspect of society render it as certain that they are as any future 
event can be—it is quite as likely that this plan of legislative and 
electoral reform will be selected by common consent from the many 
plans proposed, as any other. Now is the time for the Chartists— 
the Chartists both of the electoral and the unenfranchised classes— 
the Chartists who understand what they want—to be preparing to 
take up their ground. It must now be clear to all, that there is no 
class of Organic Reformers possessed of so much adventitious power 
as to render an alliance with them, though supporting a less eligible 
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plan of reform, advisable on account of the greater probability of 
their being able to carry it into effect. The most eligible plan of 
reform, under existing circumstances, is that which is qualified to 
conciliate the most numerous body of available supporters; and 
that must be the plan which best admits of being enforced by 
the strongest arguments. 





MAKING THE MOST OF A THING. 


Arrer the fashion proper to all conquests, a medal has been struck 
in commemoration of Lord Joun Russer’s “ victory” ‘in the City. 
It is described by the Morning Chrenicle— 

“ The obverse exhibits the head of his Lordship, surrounded by the inscrip- 
tion, ‘The Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P.;’ and beneath the head, 
the date of his last victory over corporate Tory influence. ‘The likeness is ex- 
ecllent, and the engraving executed in the artist's [Mr. A. J. Stothard’s] 
well-known and effective style. The reverse bears, within an appropriate 
wreath of wheat-ears, the inscription of the watchword of true ana enlightened 
Reformers, ‘ Free Trade,’ which is rendered still more comprehensive by the 
legend, ‘ Per mare per terram.’ ” ’ : A eM el 

To the obverse there is nothing to object: the inscription is sin- 
gularly felicitous and piquant. But the reverse might have been 
improved: it should have recorded the reverse which gave London 
but two instead of four Liberal Members. However, there is some 
ingenuity displayed in rendering the “Free Trade,” which consisted 
in imposing a heavy duty on corn, retaining a heavy duty on sugar, 
and enhancing a heavy duty on the timber used for the commonest 
purposes, ‘more comprehensive”: unless, indeed, the author of 
the legend is bent on “ showing secret wit”—construing “ Per mare 
per terram” to mean “ One foot on shore and one on sea, to one 
thing constant never.” 


COCKLE’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
** Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Caudidus imperti; si non his utere mecum.” 
Horace applied by Cockisz. 
Cock e is not the only distinguished man in a profession which 
has flourished more in England than in any other country ; as may 
be inferred from the witnesses brought forward in the trial of Sr. 
Joun Lona, and as Solomon’s Balm of Gilead, like the bricks in 
the chimney built by Jack Canpu»’s father, is alive at this day to 
testify. Warp was agreat man in his day, and after his day: the 
profits derived from the sale of medicines made up according to 
his receipts furnished for many years a rich contribution to the 








annual income of the Foundling Hospital: but Warp’s medicines | 


could not confer immortality, else surely he had not allowed him- 
self to die. Dr. Jamss, too, as may be read iv the Correspondence of 
Horace Watpoce, enjoyed a large share of the confidence of the 
British nobility and gentry of his day; yet Horace admits that 
James's Powders, though he persevered in taking them, generally 
cured one disease by bringing on another; and it appears from his 
statements that they actually killed more than one illustrious person- 
age. It was reserved for Cocker to confer the gift of immortality. 
The names once registered ia his advertisement are deathless as those 
recorded in the verse of Homer. It is somewhat startling, till by 
frequent perusal of that edifying document one gets accustomed to 
it, to be told that men whom we and all the world thought dead 
continue to “ patronize Cockle’s Anti-bilious Pills.” If we may 
believe Mr. Cockte, the late Lord Douraam, and Judge-Advocate 
Fercuson, though dead to every other purpose, still survive to 
take his pills. These pills would seem to possess more than 
the virtues of the matter wherewith the Egyptians embalmed 
dead bodies: they preserve living bodies for ever in the con- 
dition they were in when they first took them. Thus, Lords 
Sypennam and Murray still continue Mr. Pouterr ‘Tomson 
and the Lord-Advocate of Scotland according to Cocknis. Mr. 
Cockte’s Pills are worthy of the attention of inquirers into the 
statistics of disease. ‘The list of his “ patrons” throws light upon 
the classes most exposed to inefficient discharge of its functions by 
“ the lazarett of bile.” The patients of Cock1e are mainly of the 
classes upon whom devolve the arduous task of making and admi- 
nistering the laws or caring for the spiritual welfare of the people. 
These classes contribute bilious subjects in the proportion of ten 
Dukes, five Marquises, fifteen Karls, seven Viscounts, sixteen 
Barons, one Archbishop, thirteen Bishops, six dignified Clergymen, 
thirty-two Members of Parliament, &c. There is only one physi- 
cian, and that is more than could have been anticipated. The pre- 
ponderance of Whigs in the list may be accounted for by their party 
having been ten years in office, and therefore more severely tasked 
with business, Neither the Duke of Wettineron nor Sir Ronert 
Peet appear in it; but Lord Metnourns (though he takes things 
easily, there are Palace-dinners) brings nearly his whole Cabinet 
along with him. To this we probably owe Mr. Cockxe’s emphatic 
statement, that his name is engraved in white letters “on the 
Government stamp.” ‘The large proportion of the heads of the 
Church (there are no “ working curates”) among Mr. Cockxr’s 
clients, would almost tempt one to fancy that their pursuits pre- 
dispose to bile. The presence of S'ir ANpREw Acnew’'s name in 
the list, if any thing, tends to strengthen the suspicion. Barristers 
do not seem a bilious race, though Judges are: the names of only 
four appear; and one of them, Mr. Sergeant Tatrourp, may 
possibly owe this painful preéminence to his poetical labours. We 
have been somewhat puzzled to find Colonel Sisrnore figuring 
among the martyrs to bile, (perhaps his recent efforts in the line 
of financial reform may be a symptom): had the list been published 
subsequently to the Lincoln election, we should have imagined his 
name had been entered by mistake for that of his late colleague. 
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MISS SEDGWICK’S LETTERS FROM ABROAD TO 

KINDRED AT HOME. 
Miss Sepewick occupies a high position in the American mind as 
anovelist and moralist ; combining the character of Miss AUSTEN or 
of the author of Marriage with that of a secular Hannan More, 
and varying her labours trom the regular three-volume fiction to 
the child’s story or the tale for an annual. Judging from her best 
productions, she seems to belong to the stock of New England 
gentry; some of whom say they are more English than John Bull, 
and reminded an experienced and somewhat critical traveller of 
the staid and respectable gentry of the old school at home. In 
one of the best of Miss Sepa@wick’s novels, Zhe Linwovds, she 
has admirably described two classes of this race. The one, Mr. 
Linwood, represented the old Tory proprietor of large means 
and aristocratical bearings; specimens of which class were not 
rare, we believe, at New York in the earlier part of the cen- 
tury, though probably well nigh extinct now. The family of the 
Lees embodied the humbler race of “ gentlemen farmers,” whose 
fortunes were less and whose opinions were democratical, but 
who possessed, equally with the other, that true ease and retine- 
ment of manners which result from simplicity and good sense, 
coupled with a knowledge of one’s own position and a tole- 
rance towards that of others. ‘This regard to one’s own rights 
or status, and respect to those which other people claimed, was'not 
of American growth, but derived its origin from the strongly- 
marked system of English classes, with their respective rights, 
legal or moral. The system of manners we speak of seems 
still to be preserved in the Eastern parts of America; but the 
conjoint spirit of independence and tolerance appears to have been 
shaken by the overwhelming influence of the majority. Miss Sepe- 
wick has no doubt the simplicity of manners which marks the 
gentlewoman, and her amiable feclings induce her to find excuses 
tur European differekces in religion and so forth; but in some sense 
her mind is Yankee or colonial. She makes her home notions too 
much ofa standard: she has little of that tolerant philosophy that 
characterized Wasuinaton, who when a great clamuur was raised 
about the forms of courts, remarked, that if those forms were inves- 
tigated, they would mostly be found to have originated in con- 
venience. 

The impressions of such a person with regard to England and 
Europe were perhaps not absolutely wanted, but being here they 
are welcome.- They are interesting in themselves; and though not 
going over any new ground, and dealing only with the superficies 
of things, (for Miss Sepawick was as hasty a “go-ahead” kind of 
traveller as any of her countrymen,) they serve to complete our 
portrait as others see us. Mr. Coovrer’s is too critical a mind to 
go deeply into externals, and a person of too large experience in 
the habits of many peoples to have had the freshness of first im- 
pressions. Mr. Winvis was a trading littérateur, writing for effect, 
and “calculating” on his description of an hotel to go towards 
payment of his bill; so that, now we know him better, we know not 
how much is believable. Mr. Dewny was a traveller of a higher 
stamp; but be wanted the feminine character of Miss Sepawick, 
her poetical mind, and perhaps her professional habit of looking 
at things to describe them with broad and general truth. 

It is the personal circumstances of the Letters from Abroad to 
Kindred at Home which give them value or interest; for the ground 
travelled over by the writer has been so beaten, that to English 
readers, at all events, it can have no novelty. -From Portsmouth 
to London; from London to Antwerp, Brussels, and Waterloo ; 
a short stay at one or two spas; a flying turn through Switzer- 
land and Italy, with a brief residence at Milan, Rome, Naples, 
Florence, and Venice,—these journeyings and sojournings want 
attraction here, even had the traveller better opportunities than 
Miss Sepawick, and a more practical mind. In one sense, too, 
the Letters are incomplete, though properly so—many of the sights 
and curiosities in weil-known places being only touched upon. 
Some of the book, therefore, approaches the tedium of the twice-told 
tale: we only care for impressions when we take some interest in 
the original. 

The party with which Miss Sepawicx travelled landed at Ports- 
mouth: and her first impression was the suber hue of the old brick 
edifices, apparently contrasting with the staring garishness of the 
wooden painted houses in the new country. ‘The cleanliness and 
care both in person and dress, even when the dress was rags, was 
also an early object of surprise, and continued to the last: we should 
imagine the Americans are like navigators or blacksmiths, covered 
with industrial marks, and too busy to get rid of them daily. The 
perfect cultivation of England, the beauty of the winding lanes 
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and hedgerows, and the antique and solemn appearance of the old 
churches, struck her with pleasure; but she seems to have been 
above all attracted by the neatness with which the poorest cottage 
and cottage-garden were kept, and the beauty of the flowers. [ler 
exclamations are frequent as to the grace and effect that might be 
given to the gardens of the rich in America even by a little care 
bestowed upon their native flowers, many of which she saw blooming 
here. The sight of a cathedral, especially the first cathedral, was 
an excitement, not only for itself but for its bodily chronicle of the 
past. Tere she is at 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

What think you of our New World eyes secing the sercophagi containing 
the bones of the old Saxon Kings—the Ethelreds and Ethelwolfs, and of 
Canute the Dane; the tombs of William Rufus and of William Wickham ; the 
chair in which Bloody Mary sat ct her nuptial ceremony ; besides unnumbered 
monuments and chapels built by Kings and Bishops; to say nothing of some of 
the best art of our own time, sculpture by Flaxman and Chantrey ? Their 
details were lost upon us in the effect of the great whole; the long-drawn 
aisles, the windows with their exqu colouring, the lofty vault, the carved 
stones, the pillars and arches—thos beautiful Gothic arches. We had some 
compensation for the unconsciousness of a lifetime, of the power of architecture, 
They cannot be repeated. We cannot see a 











in our overwhelming emotions. 
cathedral twice for the first time—that is very clear. 

Iwas not prepared for the sensations to be excited by visiting these old 
places of the Old World. There is nothing in our land to aid the imperfect 
lights of history. Here it seems suddenly verified. Its leng-buried dead, or 
rather its dim speetres, appear with all the freshness of actual life. A miracle 
is wrought on poetry aud painting. While they represented what we had 
never seen, they were but shadows to us—a kind of magic mirrors, showing false 
mages: now they seem a divine form for the perpetual preservation of the 
beautiful creations of nature and art. 

The completeness of nearly every thing in England, especia 
the houses and concomitants of the wealthy, also struck the 
strangers mightily. 
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AN ENGLISH “ LODGE.” 

T cannot follow the rule I would fain have adopted, and compare what I see 
here to what is familiar to you at home. ‘here is, for instance, in this place 
of Mrs. ——, a neatness, completeness, and perfection, of which we have but 
the beginning and faint shadowing. Our grounds are like our society, where 
you mect every degree of civilization. Here, every tree, shrub, and little 
flower is in its right place; and nothing present that should not be here. On 
one side of the house the garden is laid out in the fantastical French style, in 
the form of hearts and whimsical figures, but elsewhere it is completely Eng- 
lish, with noble trees that grow as Nature bids them; hot-houses, with grapes 
and pines; anda lawn that for hundreds of yearz, probably, has had its grass 
cropped every weck through the growing-montis. 

The house is, I fancy, rather a favourable specimen of the residences of the 
English gentry—spacious, and arranged with comfort and elegance; but not 
surpassing, in these respects, the first class of gentlemen’s country-houses in 
America. But there are luxuries here that we have not, and sliall not have 
for many aday. The walls are painted by the master of the house with views 
on the Rhine, from sketches of his own; and very beautiful they are. ‘This 
is, to he sure, very attainable to us, fora taste and a certain facility in paint- 
ing is common enough among us; but when shall we see on our walls an un- 
questionable Titian, or a Carlo Dolce? or when, in a gentleman’s country- 
house, an apartment filled with casts from the best antiques? Certainly not 
till our people cease to demand drapery for the chanting-cherubs and such like 
innocents. . i 4 











After lunch, Miss took us in her carriage, stowing the girls in the 
rumble, through Lord Ashdown’s and Mr. Fleming’s parks. We drove a mile 
through the latter, with thick vorderings and plantations of shrubbery on cach 
side of us, so matted and with such a profusion of rhododendron as to remind 
me of passages in the wilds of Western Virginia. This, you know, is a plant 
not native to this country, but brought with much pains and expense from 
ours. We have not English wealth to lavish on parks and gardens, but with taste 
and industry we might bring to our homes, and gratefully cherish, the beautiful 
plants that God has sown at broadcast in our forests. I declare to you, when 
T remember how seldom I have seen our azaleas, kalmias, &c. in cultivated 
grounds, while I meet them here in such abundance, it seems like finding a 
neglected child housed and gently entertained by strangers. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON. 

Would you know what struck me as we drove from the depot of the Western 
Railroad to our lodgings? The familiar names of the streets, the neutral tint of 
the houses, the great superiority of the pavements to ours, and, having last seen 
New York, the superior cleanliness of the streets. Ihave all my life heard 
London spoken of as dismal and dark. It may be so in winter; it is not now. 
The smoke-colour of the houses is soft and healthy ,to the eye; so unlike our 
flame-coloured cities, that seem surely to typify their destiny, which is, you 
know, to be burned up sooner or later—sooner, in most cases, And having 
had nothing to do today but gaze from our windows, what think vou has struck 








us 2s quite different from a relative position in our own city ?—The groups of | 


ballad-singers, consisting usually of a man and woman and one or two chil- 
dren. I have seen such in New York half-a-dozen times in my life, and they 
are always people from the Continent of Europe. Here, not half an hour 
passes without a procession of these licensed musical, and to us novices irre- 
sistible beggars. ‘Then there are the hawkers of flowers as irresistible, lovely 
bouquets of moss: rosebuds, geraniums, heliotropes, and what not. As we are 
in the neighbourhoods of Piccadilly and the Parks, our street is quite a tho- 
rouglifare, and we are every moment exclaiming at the superb equipages that 

vass our window, Nothing, I presume, of the kind in the world exceeds the 
a of an English carriage with all its appointments; and yet, shall I con- 
fess to you, that after my admiration of their superb horses was somewhat 
abated, I have felt, in looking at them, much as I have at seeing a poor little 
child made a fool of by the useleas and glittering trappings of his hobby-horse. 
What would our labouring men, who work up the time and strength God 
gives them into independence, domestic happiness, and_ political existence— 
what would they, what should they say, at seeing three—four servan s—strong, 
tall, well-made young men, (for such are sclected,) attached to a coach, one 
coachman and three footmen, two of course perfect supernumeraries? We 
“ moralize the spectacle,” too: observe the vacant countenance and flippant air 
of these men, chained to the circle of half-a-dozen ideas, and end with a laugh 
at their fantastical liveries, some in white turned with red, and some in red 
turned with white. Fancy a man driving with a militia general’s hat, feathers 
and all, with three footmen, one seated beside him and two behind, all with 
white coats, scarlet plush breeches, white silk stockings, rosettes on their shoes, 
and gold-headed batons in their white gloved hands. There must be some- 
thing “ rotten in the state,” when God’s creatures, “ possible angels,” as our 
friend Doctor 'T. calls all human kind, look up to a station behind a lord’s 
coach as a privileged place. “ Possible angels” they may be; but, alas, their 
path is hedged about with huge improbabilities ! 

Coming to the cities of the Old World, as we do, with our national vanities 

















thick upon us, with ourscale of measurement graduated by Broadway, the City- 
hall, the Battery, and the Boston Common, we are confounded by the extent 
of London, by its magnificent parks, its immense structures, by its docks and 
warehouses, and by all its details of convenience and comfort, and its aggregate 
of incalculable wealth. We begin with comforting ourselves with the thought, 
“ Why, these people have been at it these two thousand years, and Heaven 
knows how much longer.” By degrees envy melts into self-complacency, and 
we say, “ they are our relations ;” “ our fathers "had a hand in it;” we are 
of the same race, “as our new-planned cities and unfinished towers ” shall 
hereafter prove. Mr. Webster said to me after we had both been two or three 
wecks here, a What is your impression now of Londen? my feeling is yet 
amazement, 

There are yet ties to be broken before America and Great 
Britain can become naiional, or, as it used to be said with regard to 
France, ‘* natural enemies.” 

Miss Sepa@wrcx remarks on the Continent have less of attraction, 
from their furnishing fewer points of comparison between ourselves 
and the Americans ; but there are many passages of considerable in- 
erest in various ways. Partly asan American, partly perhaps from 
her own genial manners and mind, Miss Sspewick was able to gain 
the confidence of foreigners more readily than the reserved and 
somewhat supercilious English. From this it would appear that 
there is an under-current of dissatisfaction abroad, ready to break 
out on the first opportunity, and realize Cannina’s prophetic 
warning to the Continental despots that the next European war 
will be a war of principles. ere is an example in the stronghold 
of paternal despotism— 

“ There is a captain in the Austrian army at Kronthal for his health, a man 
about fifty, with a most melancholy expression of countenance. Ever since he 
knew we were Americans, he has manifested an interest in us. He has asked 
many questions about the country, and let full on various occasions, in an under 
tone, his respect for our free institutions. His extreme despondency affected 
me, and I took an opportunity to endeavour to inspire him with the hope in 
the eflicacy of the waters. 1 repeated to him every instance I had heard of 
benefit in cases similar to his. At each he shook his head mournfully, and 
then explained why the ‘amen stuck in the throat.’ ‘It is not my disease,’ he 
said, ‘that may be cured, but it is my incurable position. What am I buta 
mere tool in tlie hands of the men of power employed to watch every generous 
movement, and support the wrong against the right ?’” 

ITALIAN FEELING TOWARDS THE AUSTRIANS. 

The Emperor pays a large sum annually to support the opera at La Scala, 
considering it an efficient instrument for tranquillizing the political pulse of 
Italy. No wonder that syrens must be employed to sing lullabies to those who 
have a master’s cannon pointed at their homes. Among other proofs which 
the Emperor has that the love of freedom, that divine and inextinguishable 
essence, is at work in the hearts of the Milanese, is the fact that no Italian 
lady receives an Austrian officer in her box with impunity. It matters not 
what rank he holds, if she receives him she is put into Coventry by her coun- 
trymen. Is there not hope of a people who, while their chains are clanking, 
dare thus openly to disdain their masters ? 

Some remarks have been made upon the private disclosures which 
Miss Sepawick has been guilty of. In the first volume we see 
nothing very censurable in this respect, except some remarks upon 
an ill-bred or rather awkward host, when she got herself into a di- 
lemma by mistaking the time ; and this is only censurable (for names 
are suppressed) asit conveys a public notice of a gaucherie which no 
one would have remarked upon privately to the party concerned. 
Miss Mirrorp, Joanna Battxie, and Rocers, are the only persons 
whose domesticity is at all touched upon; and perhaps Miss Mit- 
rorD, though all is compliment, may be a shade too close, but not 
much closer than she herself has gone in Our Village. All the 
rest is nought—people who throw open their rooms to reporters, to 
have an account of their parties paraded to the world, are not so 
thin-skinned. In the second volume, which was not printed last 
week, there is an indiscretion, however, which should have been 
avoided, for it may lead to serious consequences. Some Italian 
exiles have found refuge in America, and been hospitably enter- 
tained by the friends of Miss Sepewick: her party was naturally 
furnished with letters to their connexions in Italy; and probably 
the attentions they procured them, and the remarks made by the 
outpourings of feeling, are repeated too fully and thoughtlessly. 
It is true, initials only are given, but there is quite enough to iden- 
tify the parties to the Austrians: it is also true that we see nothing 
in all that is said, but the Austrian authorities may think differ- 
ently, especially as one of the persons appears to fill some office. 
All this has, no doubt, been done by Miss Ssepawick without 
consideration ; but people should be considerate where the welfare 
of others is concerned. 





LEE ON AND BATHING. 

“ On Fashion in Physic,” was the title of an article published 
many years since in a defunct periodical of more repute than circu- 
lation, the London Magazine. The paper contained a rapid narras 
tive of the different medicines and modes of treatment that had 
been in vogue here, from the time. when people, not confined by 
some acute disorder, began to attend to their health: the object 
being to ridicule physic, and to insinuate that the prevalence of a 
fashionable remedy, giving way in its turn to some fresh mode in 
medicine, was a strong proof of the propriety of the ridicule. 
The practice of physic is unfortunately empirical enough, and is 
likely to continue so until we attain some knowledge of the opera- 
tion of external circumstances upon our physiological nature, and 
some insight into the mysteries of that physiological nature itself, 
especially of the blood and the nervous system. Many vulgar prac 
titioners, no doubt, push the prevailing treatment, whatever it may 
be, to extreme ; and notoriety-mongers, making a great and boast- 
ful noise about their wonder-working remedy, cause attention to 
be fixed upon their doings or pretended doings, whilst the regular 
practice of the bulk of the profession is overlooked. Still, it has 
always struck us that the ridicule thrown upon “fashion in 
physic” assumes the point to be proved. For if particular times 
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are characterized, as we believe they are, by the greater prevalence 
of particular disorders, fashion in physic may be right enough and 
its satirists wrong. The sedentary life of the present generation, 
and the anxiety of the “ uneasy classes,” induce indigestion and 
exhaust the nervous energy: it is probable that among our prede- 
cessors, taking more exercise and indulging in a more stimulating 
diet, inflammatory diseases might prevail. In the latter case, free 
blood-letting might be the fashion—and a proper fashion enough ; 
but it would make sad havoc of patients depressed by dyspepsia, 
or the maladies without a name, that haunt the victim of care, 
confinement, and intellectual over-task-work. 

Whether founded in reason or in caprice, there is little doubt 
that fashion in physic is just now taking the pleasant enough form 
of gadding about to various baths. Independent of the shoals of 
tourists who annually migrate to different watering-places Con- 
tinental or English, the tendency of publications is a significant 
sign of opinion; and within a brief space we have had before us 
three books upon baths,—Dr. Granvitie’s English Spas; Dr. 
James Jounson’s Pilgrimages; and Mr. Lee’s two smaller and 
unpretending but not on that account less valuable volumes, 
descriptive of the leading springs of England, and the Brunnens 
of Central and Southern Germany. 

Among the “exciting causes” of this disposition to take 

hysic of Nature’s own compounding, an important one, no doubt, 
is the present facility of locomotion. Physicians are chary of 
recommending a thing which is scarcely attainable by their 
patients; and formerly, to order most persons to a Spa, would 
have involved absurdity or want of consideration—not merely 
from the expense, but from the time occupied in getting thither, 
and the annoyances which all save the rich invalid would have 
to encounter on the road. It is also possible enough that we are 
a generation requiring the relaxation and operation of a Spa more 
than our ancestors. The confinement and cares of modern life, 
unrelieved by the joviality and out-door sports of other times, 
may render total change of air and scene, with mental rest, 
and a thorough washing-out of the system, periodically necessary. 
Greater attention has of late years been bestowed upon the 
practice of foreign physicians, who haye always attributed much 
efficacy to Spa waters, as was indeed formerly the case in England. 
Of late years, too, a change has come over the theories of disease, 
ascribing it less to organic lesions than to occult changes in the 
blood and nervous system, only to be detected by the superiority 
of modern instruments and processes of investigation. 

“ Lesions of the solid parts of the body, and changes of structure, have been 
too exclusively pen anh in estimating the diseased conditions of parts, while 
the altered state of the fluids and of the nervous influence from which so many, 
particularly chronic diseases, originate, has been, from the days of the humoral 
pathology until lately, too frequently overlooked, or regarded only in the light 
of aneffect. Indeed, a late distinguished physician considered a morbid state 
of the blood, and of the nervous substance, as the sole cause of chronic dis- 
eases, and observed, ‘ Physicians are in the habit of regarding the solid parts 
as the primary agents of life, to which the fluids are subordinate ; but, on the 
contrary, the blood and the nervous substance are the primitive and essential 
instruments of all the organic functions, while the solid parts occupy an infe- 
rior grade, and are but of secondary importance in disease. The elements of 
general and internal disease, or the morbid predispositions which form the most 
important objects of treatment, may then all be reduced to vitiated states 
(dyscracics) of the blood and of the lymph, or to derangement of the nervous 
system. 

‘“‘ The attention of the profession, both in this country and on the Continent, 
has, however, of late years been more particularly directed to the primary 
changes in the functions of the nervous system, and in the blood and secretions, 
to which the more advanced state of organic chemistry has materially contri- 
buted, and has tended to elucidate the pathology of several diseases. Thus it 
is now ascertained that the quantity of fibrine is increased in acute inflamma- 
tions, and also in phthisis; in typhus the blood is watery, and in the last stage 
of this disease appears scarcely to contain any fibrine. In most chronic dis- 
eases the quantity of fibrine in the blood is diminished. The blood of females 
is more watery than that of males, and that of children and old persons is also 
more so than in healthy adults. According to the microscopical investigations 
of Schultz, the globules of blood are not entircly fluid, as has been supposed, 
but are hollow bladders into which air is absorbed in the process of respiration. 
By the continued use of alkalis the blood is rendered more fluid, the coagula- 
tion of its fibrine is prevented, and its colour becomes brighter: on the other 
hand, the use of nitric acid produces an inflammatory coat; after the exhibi- 
tion of certain narcotic substances, the blood becomes more fluid and darker 
coloured. ‘The quantity of iron is in direct proportion to that of its red glo- 
bules ; by the abstraction of blood the iron is diminished, and by the exhibition 
of the preparations of this metal, the fibrine is increased, and the blood assumes 
a brighter red colour. According to Dr. Carswell, tubercles are never formed 
when the blood is not in a diseased state. Crystals of the salt eliminated in 
gout have been found by Jahn in the blood of gouty patients.” 

Direct and indirect experiments have been made on animals by 
foreign anatomists, with a view to effect changes in the blood, 
and with a certain degree of success. The great experiment 
Nature is constantly making on us is obvious to all who choose to 
reflect. The air we breathe becomes vitiated by some foreign sub- 
stances so as to induce epidemic diseases which few escape, yet the 
noxious principle is so inconceivably small and subtile that no 
chemical test is able to detect it; but being incessantly inhaled by 
the lungs, it so vitiates the blood as rapidly to injure health or to 
destroy life. The faintness induced by a close room, and the rapid 
revival on going into the open air, is a smaller but a more familiar 
instance. Again, some of the poisons kill suddenly, though the 
noxious substance is very minute, and not always readily discover- 
able. There is nothing extraordinary, therefore, in the operation 
of subtile particles: the wonder with mineral waters is that 
their effects are apparently derived from medicinal substances, 
whose quantity or quality, as detected by analysis, if adminis- 
tered by the druggist would be inert or trivial in operation, 
Some have supposed that there is a “ vital" principle in natural 
mineral waters which escapes the chemist, who can only analyze 








their “carcase”: and one curious fact may be stated in sup- 
port of this view—the baths of Gastein, which appear scarcely to 
differ from pure warm water, possess the property of restoring half- 
faded flowers to their original brilliancy and colours. Others think 
that the quantity of the waters taken has something to do with the 
efficacy of their operation—that the diffusion of the substances in 
so large a body of liquid facilitates their taking-up by the absorb- 
ents, and their equal distribution through every part of the animal 
economy : for even assuming the same virtue to exist in an artificial 
preparation, it would be difficult to get patients to swallow the re- 
quisite quantity without the stimulus of habit and example—the 
JSashion of the Spas. The bathing, where absorption it is known 
goes on through the skin, may also have a considerable operation 
upon the system; and in the foreign Spas, bathing is an essential 
feature of the practice. The length of time, too, in which foreign- 
ers remain in the sudatoria, must have an effect, whether for good 


or evil. Speaking of the Pfeffers, Dr. James Jounson says, in his 
Pilgrimages— 


_ “The baths are arched with stone; the window to cach is small, admitting 
little light, and less air; and, as the doors are kept shut, except when the 
bathers are entering or retiring, the whole space not occupied by water is full 
of a dense vapour, as hot as the Therme themselves. The very walls of the 
baths are warm, and always dripping with moisture. Such are the Sudatoria 
in which the German, Swiss, and Italian invalids lie daily, from two to six, 
eight, ten, and sometimes sixtcen hours. The whole exterior of the body is 
thus soaked, softened—parboiled ; while the interior is drenched by large quan- 
tities swallowed by the mouth, the patient all this while breathing the dense 
vapour that hovers over the baths. The waters of Pfeffers, therefore, inhaled 
and imbided, exhaled and absorbed, for so many hours daily, must permeate 
every vesse], penetrate cvery gland, and percolate through every pore of the 
body. So singular a process of human maceration in one of Nature’s caul- 
drons, conducted with German patience and German enthusiasm, must, I 
think, relax many a rigid muscle, unbend many a contracted joint, soothe 
many an aching nerve, clear many an unsightly surface, resolve many an in- 
durated gland, open many an obstructed passage, and restore many a suspended 
function. The fervid and detergent streams of the Pfeffers, in fact, are actu- 
ally turned daily and hourly through the Augean stable of the human consti- 
tution, and made to rout out a host of maladies indomitable by the prescrip- 
tions of the most sage physicians.” 

This being stated quaintly, and with the forcible style of a cha- 
racter, is liable to the misconstruction of the superficial; but the 
effect which fomentation or local bathing has upon the part sub- 
jected to it may be made matter of experiment by any one; and 
we all know the rapid results produced by an atmosphere whether 
rarefied or vitiated—the feeling, for example, in a crowded room, 
or on the breezy downs. Reason d priori would decide, that to 
steep men in water impregnated with medical substances for a long 
time daily, giving them at the same time large quantities to drink, 
must have some operation. The particular effects produced will, of 
course, be matter of observation and experiment. 

A fair and rational précis of these experiments, or, in other 
words, a general view of the disorders which different baths are 
likely to relieve, will be found in Mr. Lzsr’s little volumes. The 
one devoted to England treats of the doé springs of Bath, Buxton, 
Clifton, Malvern, and Matlock, and of the cold springs of Harro- 
gate, Cheltenliam, Leamington, Tunbridge Wells, Scarborough, 
and Brighton. The Spas of Germany are also a selection, and 
likewise arranged under the heads of thermal and cold springs: 
Carlsbad, Teplitz, Gastein, Aix, and Borcette, embrace the hot; 
Marienbad, Franzbad Spa, and half-a-dozen less known Brunnens, 
the cold. Compared either wita Dr. Granvitte or Dr. ‘THom- 
son, Mr. Lex may be considered deiicient in the literary gossip and 
descriptive agrémens of a fashionable guide-book. Neither does he 
embrace an account of so many Spas, or enter so fully into their 
properties or cures. But his information as to the accommoda- 
tions of the place, the attractions of the neighbourhood, and the 
character of the climate, are sufficient: his account of the waters, 
and the diseases they are likely to cure, will furnish hints both to 
the invalid and his adviser; though they will not, to the practi- 
tioner, supersede more original sources of study. As in all Mr. 
Ler’s works, a cool judgment predominates over mere enthusiasm 
in speaking of cures and cases; and he imbues his book with the 
principles of the subject, and furnishes a view of the latest novel- 
ties connected with it. 

One of these novelties is artificial mineral waters ; the manufac- 
ture of which, undertaken some years since by Dr. Srruve of 
Dresden, was brought by him to great perfection after consider- 
able labour and expense. Similar establishments were formed at 
other cities on the Continent ; and there is one in this country at 
Brighton. As far as sensible properties are concerned, most un 
prejudiced persons admit that there is no material difference to be 
detected between many natural springs and their imitations. The 
majority of the physicians at the Spas, whilst they admit that a 
good imitation may have little perceptible difference in physical 
properties, maintain that the natural springs have a more efficient 
action on the animal economy; whilst some eminent German phy- 
sicians, who have had opportunities of testing the operation of both, 
consider the artificial as efficacious as the natural. As the ques- 
tion is of much importance, especially to the worst class of invalids, 
those affected with severe chronic disorders, let us hear Mr. Len 
pro and con. on 

ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL WATERS. 

Admitting, however, the identity of the composition and effect of natural 
and artificial waters in many instances, the use of the latter must be restricted 
to their internal administration, as baths would be both difficult to obtain and 
expensive; whereas, in a large proportion of the cases in which the greatest 
benefit is obtained from mineral waters, bathing is the most essential part of 
the treatment. This is especially the case at most thermal springs, seve 


of which, being but slightly mineralized, are exclusively used for baths ; and 
even when the internal use of a mineral water is more especially indicated, 
bathing may frequently be advantageously combined with the drinking, On 
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this account, then, even were there no other reasons, the natural springs are 
infinitely to be preferred by those who have the choice. Rust, it is true, in 
alluding to the slightly-mineralized springs, states a case in which he consi- 
dered baths of distilled water were as efficacious as those of Gastein would have 
been; but as the particulars of the case are not given, it proves nothing, even 
supposing that any impartial judgment could be formed upon one or upon a 
few isolated cases. It is well known that the effects produced by these and 
some other slightly-mineralized baths have not been hitherto satisfactorily 
accounted for, though their high temperature and elevated position are no doubt 
principally instrumental in the cures which they have effected ; as the influence 
of climate, locality, &c., of a spring upon mind and body, have to be considered, 
as well as the physical and chemical properties of the water, in estimating the 
results of a course of mineral waters. “ An artificial mineral water,” says 
Léwig, “ drank on the Alps, would have a different operation from that which 
it would have if taken in Berlin ; and were the springs of Pfeffers to rise in the 
grove of Luneburg, they would certainly not have the same reputation which 
they now enjoy.” 

Natural mineral springs have also an advantage over artificial waters, in 
most instances in being favoured by auxiliary circumstances calculated to pro- 
mote the restoration of health. Thus the journey to the springs, the change 
of air and scene, the beauty of the scenery and interesting environs of most 
of them, the temporary freedom from cares and annoying avocations, the 
early rising and exercise in the open air, are circumstances of great importance 
in assisting the action of the waters, and in several of the slighter ailments 
would probably alone suffice to rectify the deranged condition of the system; 
but it must be borne in mind, on the other hand, that in several of the worst 
cases, in those who resort to mineral springs for relief, these circumstances can 
have no influence, and the beneficial effects are solely to be attributed to the 
action of the waters. Many persons who care little about the beauties of 
scenery, and take no interest in public amusements, soon become tired, and 
—— discomfort at being sepaiated from their homes and friends, and are 
only induced to subject themselves to the inconveniences of a long journey to 
a mineral spring, by the expectation of the benefit which they know from expe- 
rience they are likely to derive from it. How many persons have I known 
crippled, and almost confined to their room, suffering from pain, without society 
or resources for amusement—whose spirits have become greatly depressed on 
account of their condition, and the inconvenience of a residence in a crowded 
hotel or a bath-house ; and yet, a short time after using the baths, have expe- 
rienced a sensible amelioration, and have ultimately recovered; though they 
had previously tried other means of relief without success. These are the 
cases by which the power of mineral springs are to be satisfactorily tested, and 
in which the mere drinking an artificial mineral water would produce little or 
no effect. Many persons, again, engaged in business, soon experience at 
a bath the influence of ennui—are disinclined to form new acquaintances, and 
are anxious respecting the course of their affairs, and yet are induced to prolong 
their stay from the evident improvement in their health during the course ; 
though perhaps little or no alteration is made in their ordinary period of rising, 
or in their diet. Such persons, where a course of bathing is not required, will 
often derive as much benefit from drinking an artificial water; which may also 
be recommended as an efficient substitute, when a person cannot undertake 
a long journey, or if he be an inhabitant of a town where there is an establish- 
ment of mineral waters, and is disinclined to absent himself from his family 
and usual avocations. 

When drinking is the more essential part of the treatment, artificial waters 
have in some respects the advantage over natural ones; such as being available 
during the greater part of the year, instead of their employment being restricted 
to a few months in the summer, as is the case at the various baths: they may 








also in some cases be used as a preparatory measure, or subsequent to the use | 


of the natural springs. Scveral of the most powerful waters are collected 
together in one establishment ; and if one which appeared to be indicated did 
not suit, recourse might be had to another; at all events, the disappointment 
would not be so great as where a person had been induced to make a journey 
of several hundred miles to a spring, and found it unsuited to his case. 

The difficulty, we imagine, is to get patients to drink enough 
and take the exercise afterwards. 

We take the foregoing -extract from The Mineral Springs of 
England. In The Principal Baths of Germany will be found an 
account of the German modern use of the cold-bath, coupled with 
swilling cold water, each carried to a great extent. But as few 
English people would like to risk the practice, or submit to the re- 
gulations it requires, we will close our notice with a curious fact 
respecting the Artesian well, and the additional testimony to an 
enormous cauldron of hot water in the centre of the earth, the not 
impossible boiler of the various Brunnens— 

“The undertaking of boring for an Artesian well on the left bank of the 
Seine, proposed by M. Mulot, a locksmith of Epinay, in 1832, has just been 
crowned with success, after more than seven years’ continued labours ; which 
were several times on the point of being abandoned, but for the representations 
of M. Arago of the almost positive certainty of ultimate success. A great part of 
Paris will consequently have the advantage of being supplied with natural warm 
water, much purer than that of the Seine, and applicable to various domestic 
uses. The well is nearly 1,800 feet deep, being six times as deep as the Hotel 
des Invalides is high. The water is thrown to the surface in — jets, and 
flows off by a drain at the rate of six millions of quarts in the twenty-four 
hours. Its temperature is 28 degrees, (centigrade,) and it has neither taste 
nor smell. Thus the theory of the central heat of the globe, as the source of 
the elevated temperature of thermal mineral springs receives from this an addi- 





| rather enforce their own views upon everybody else. 


tional confirmation, as also the existence of immense subterrancous reservoirs of | 
water, which, making its way to the surface at various points, affords the continued | 


supply which has existed for centuries ; though the mode of the impregnation 


. . . . . } 
of mineral springs with saline and gaseous substances, always in about the same | 


proportions and combinations in each spring, still remains as much as ever 
enveloped in mystery.” 


SERGEANT TALFOURD’S SPEECH FOR MR. MOXON,. 


Tue publication of a speech delivered by an advocate at the bar, 
argues some importance in the case itself, and challenges a critic’s 
attention to the matter and style of the oration, which might not 
on every occasion be quite fair towards the forensic eloquence of 
English counsel. To make the present case intelligible, however, 
we must tell its story. 

Mr. Heruerrneton, the Democratic publisher, was prosecuted 
in 1840, for selling Hastam’s Letters to the Clergy of all Denomi- 
nations ; convicted of “ blasphemy,” after a long defence by him- 
self; and sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. From a desire 
of revenge, as Mr. Tatrourp urged in the speech before us, or ra- 
ther, as it seems to us, from a mistaken notion of the lex talionis, 
or a wish to show his prosecutor, the Attorney-General, that others 
could fight with his weapon, HetuERinaTon appears to have looked 





about for somebody to prosecute in his turn. As SHELLEY’s 
Queen Mab offered the readiest means and the most respectable 
victims, he engaged a person to purchase copies from various book- 
sellers; and, after some proceedings, to remove the cases from the 
inferior tribunal to the Court of Queen’s Bench, the trial of Mr. 
Moxon, the publisher, took place on the 23d June. The case of 
the Queen, or rather of HeTHERINGTON, was opened in a business- 
like and quiet way by Mr. Tuomas. Sergeant Tatrourp replied 
to him in the present speech ; Lord Denman (we speak from the 
newspaper reports) summed up, fairly, but feebly, and instead of 
grappling with the true points of the case, endeavoured to refine 
away the difficulty ; and the Jury, after some consideration, returned 
a verdict of Guilty. The cases against the other booksellers were 
then abandoned. 

What we have said of Lord Denman’s summing-up may be said 
of Mr. T'atrourn’s speech—it was too refined and too poetical; it 
omitted to grapple with the true common-sense view of the case, 
and attempted to attribute opinions to SHe.iry and a meaning to 
Queen Mab which the facts would not bear out. He opened his 
oration, for example, by telling the Jury of Mr. Moxon’s connexion 
with the late Cuarres Lams; of whom half the Jury had very 
probably never heard, and if they had, they would have been unable 
to see what the late Cuartes Lamp had to do with the interpreta- 
tion to be put upon certain passages in a poem by Suenrey. He 
quoted largely from Paradise Lost, in order to show that Mitton, 
in the sentiments he attributes to Satan, might be charged with 
blasphemy. If the Jury were men unacquainted with Paradise 
Lost, or incapable of apprehending it, (and there are many such at 
large, and “ respectable” men too,) they would be like Madge in 
Love in a Village, when Rosetta is advising her in a fine discourse, 
and mentally exclaim “ Anan!” On the other hand, if they were 
readers of Muzton, they would see at once that a spirit of Scrip- 
tural reverence pervades his work, as it pervaded his mind. In 
Queen Mub they would look in vain for any such feeling: and this 
attempt at beguiling and puzzling by forced and far-fetched argu- 
ments, rather puts men upon their guard than wins them to your 
side. Mr. Taxtrourn’s criticism on SHELLey’s genius was too 
subtile and too elevated for the atmosphere of the courts; though 
an account of Suexiey’s character—of the wild notions of his 
boyhood, on rent, property, government, marriage, and animal food, 
with his practical contradiction of some of his own dogmas—would 
have been to the point, and entertaining. The only topic in place 
in a speech of this kind, was the argument, that if a publisher is to 


| be punished for selling a work containing “ éncidental matter of 


offence,” some of the most valuable productions of the human mind 
may become sealed books to the world, and men be punished for 
indecency for expressions in medical treatises. But this important 
point was scarcely driven home, and porbably not illustrated or 
enforced with sufficient breadth. 

The true defence of Queen Mab is to be found in a consideration 
of many circumstances—in fact, in a common-sense view of the 
whole case. Upon abstract principles, nobody can deny that the poem 
is blasphemous, if it be blasphemous to deny the inspiration of the 
Scriptures; to say that the character of God is coloured by the 
character of his worshipers, (for though Suentey has been called 
an Atheist, and it is said called himself one, he did not seem so 
much to deny the existence of some supreme and all-pervading 
power, 

“ Whose body Nature is and God the soul,” 

as to censure the vulgar notions of the Deity); to urge these opi- 
nions with poetical vehemence; and to embellish philosophical 
arguments or views by poetical diction and poetical art. But the 
true legal meaning of blasphemy is not, we conceive, the expression 
of disbelief in the authenticity of the Scriptures, or the advocacy of 
any of the other opinions in Queen Mab (and some of them are 
absurd enough); but it refers to a coarse and indecent attack upon 
religion, or characters connected with religion, so as to be offensive 
and insulting to the public sense of decorum: it is not disbelief, or the 
expression or advocacy of disbelief, but an outrage upon the feelings 
of believers, which the law really intends to punish. There are, no 
doubt, a class of religionists who are always at a “ white heat"— 
men who, renouncing the Pope themselves, would set up an Infal- 
libility in every conventicle of their own persuasion ; and these 
persons would punish every one who differed from their views, or 
It might also 
be difficult at times to draw a line between the indignant vehe- 
mence of an enthusiast urging what he thought the truth, and the 
coarse railing of a vulgar-minded person bent upon venting his 
insolence; but, as we believe the class of fanatics who would 
suppress all opinion are not so numerous as to preponderate in 
juries, if indeed they are often present in them, so we think a full 
and fair examination of a whole work would leave little doubt as to 
which kind of spirit animated its author. Of Hasiam’s Letters 
we have no distinct impression, if indeed we have ever met with 
them; but we have little doubt that the difference in style, tone, 
and cast of thought, between them and Queen Mab, could be 
made “ obvious to the meanest capacity.” 

There were other arguments in the case that would probably 
have told upon the Jury ; and if not strictly relative in a metaphy- 
sical sense, were quite as much so as long quotations from Paradise 
Lost, or attempts to give Suexuey credit for a kind of piety. The 
criminal law in all cases looks at the animus: the malicious 
intention is, of course, matter of inference—or, to speak strictly, its 
presence is assumed, and its absence is to be inferred. In the case 
of Mr. Moxon, such inference was very strong. His respectability 
was admitted by the prosecutor; the publication was not a new 
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work, but upwards of a quarter of a century old, and though 
age makes no difference in inherent grossness or indecency, yet 
speculative opinions offensive at one time are often innocuous at 
another; and the matter complained of was not issued, like the 
publication for which Hetruxzrincton was prosecuted, in penny 
numbers, but published in an extensive work to complete a series, 
and not likely from its price or its literary character to circulate 
widely among the masses. 

We have great faith in the common sense of common people 
assembled together, and have rarely seen them come to a false 
decision upon the case as put before them, in matters they were 
qualified to apprehend. A mind so peculiar as Suenzey’s, and 
such a literary and psychological curiosity as Queen Mab, are pro- 
bably beyond the reach of the generality of jurymen’s comprehen- 
sion; but we do not know that the judgments of a judge would be 
apy better, though his decision might happen to be more liberal. 
Looking at the case as put before the jury by judge and counsel, 
we are not prepared very strongly to censure the verdict; for 
plain people must have felt that there was something behind, which 
they were not to see. At the same time, we think clear-headed 
men would have penetrated the mist, and discerned the differ- 
ence between speculative opinions—foolish, and perhaps vehemently 
urged—and a gratuitous outrage upon established feelings. 

The practical truth deducible from the trial is, that an alteration 
should be made in the law, forbidding private individuals or self- 
constituted bodies (like the Bridge Street Gang of yore) from 
prosecuting public offences of this character, and confining the pro- 
ceeding to public and responsible authorities. Here we have a 
respectable man, or rather three respectable men, subjected to all 
the expenses and annoyance of a prosecution; a heavy loss is en- 
tailed upon an enterprising publisher—for the edition containing 
the entire Queen Mab will of course be useless; and the public are 
to be deprived of the most extraordinary juvenile literary produc- 
tion which the world has ever seen. And all this is done with- 
out religious motive or the pretence of it. The public authorities, 
the religious world, and even religious individuals, have been 
quiescent ; the ‘defender of the faith” is a person convicted of 
blasphemy, and just out of prison for his offence. 


PUGIN ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Ir is matter for surprise, if not of reproach, that the study of 
Gothic architecture, which flourished in this country for four cen- 
turies, and of which we still possess numerous fine examples, 
should haye gradually declined, until its very first principles were 
lost sight of. That a style of building almost exclusively devoted 
to ecclesiastical uses, and fostered by monastic institutions, should 
have become debased by being diverted to secular purposes and 
practised by laymen, is not to be wondered at; it was almost 
a natural consequence of the change of creed at the Reforma- 
tion: but that two such architects as Inico Jones and Curisto- 
PHER Wren should have remained utterly unobservant of the 
essential characteristics of Gothic, after being called upon to add 
to or restore those noble structures old St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey, can only be accounted for by that one-sided partiality for 
a particular class of architecture which blinds its votaries to the 
beauties of every other. One would have supposed that Wren, 
whose genius for construction instinctively led him to emulate the 
boldness and lightness of the Gothic, would have appreciated the 
exquisite elegance and daring skill of the Pointed style, and inves- 
tigated its science out of pure admiration: but, so strong is the 
professional bias, that almost every architect has some exclusive 
preference, which he indulges to the dislike or neglect of every 
thing different. The late Mr. Wirxins had a pedantic fondness 
for Greek architecture, Mr. Barry is deeply imbued with love of 
Italian, and Mr. Pugin regards with profound reverence the 
Gothic: our author, however, adheres with a more rigid con- 
sistency than either of his contemporaries to the style of his adop- 
tion. But, not content with maintaining the leading principles of 
Pointed architecture, and preserving its proportions and ornamental 
features in all their purity, Mr. Pugin worships its forms with the 
enthusiasm of a devotee, and anathematizes all others with the 
intolerant fury of a bigot: he not only regards Pointed, or, as he 
styles it, Christian architecture, as part of the institution of its 
church—seeing in the lofty and tapering spire 

“ That points with silent finger up to Heaven” 
an emblem of the resurrection—but he considers it to be the per- 
fection of art, and peculiarly adapted to the climate and habits of 
this country. 

Bating this sectarian dogmatism, these lectures give a most mas- 
terly and forcible exposition of the main principles of the scicrice 
of architecture in general, and of those that govern the Gothic in 
particular: much as the subject has been discussed, we have never 
before met with so clear and cogent an argument in favour of the 
Pointed style. Mr. Pugin expresses himself with such felicitous 
conciseness, that we cannot do so well as by quoting his own 
words. He thus enunciates the 

FUNDAMENTAL RULES OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 

Ist, That there should be no features about a building which are not neces- 
sary for convenience, construction, or propriety ; 24, That all ornament should 
consist of enrichment of the essential construction of the building. The ne- 
glect of these two rules is the cause of all the bad architecture of the present 
time. Architectural features are continually tacked on buildings with which 


they have no connexion, merely for the sake of what is termed effect ; and 
ornaments are actually constructed, instead of forming the decoration of con- 
struction, to which in good taste they should be always subservient. 

In pure architecture, the smallest detail should have a meaning or serve a pur- 
pose; and even the construction itself should vary with the material employed, 
and the designs should be adapted to the material in which they are executed. 








Strange as it may appear at first sight, it isin Pointed architecture alone 
that these great principles have been carried out; and I shall be able to illug- 
trate them from the vast cathedral to the simplest erection. Moreover, the 
architects of the middle ages were the first who turned the natural properties 
of the various materials to their full account, and made their mechanism a 
vehicle for their art. 

That these principles are boldly and successfully carried out in 
the Pointed style, every one will admit; but to deny this merit to 
other styles, is mere rash and unfounded assertion, and may serve 
as an instance of the narrow-minded view and positive tone of the 
writer. ‘To discuss the point, however, would occupy too much space: 
we will give Mr. Puain the benefit of his 

COMPARISON OF THE GOTHIC AND GREEK STYLES. 

A Pointed church is the masterpiece of masonry. It is essentially a stone 
building. its pillars, its arches, its vaults, its intricate intersections, its rami- 
fied tracery, are all peculiar to stone, and could not be consistently executed in 
any other material. Moreover, the ancient masons obtained great altitude and 
great extent with a surprising economy of wall and substance: the wonderful 
strength and solidity of their buildings are the result, not of the quantity or 
size of the stones employed, but of the art of their disposition, To exhibit 
the great excellence of these constructions, it will here be necessary to draw @ 
comparison between them and those of the far-famed classic shores of Greece. 
Grecian architecture is essentially wooden in its construction ; it originated in 
wooden buildings, and never did its professors possess either suflicient imagina- 
tion or skill to conceive any departure from the original type. Vitruvius shows 
that their buildings were formerly composed of trunks of trees, with lintels or 
brest-summers laid across the top, and rafters again resting on them. This is 
at once the most ancient and barbarous mode of building that can be imagined ; 
it is heavy, and, as I before said, essentially wooden: but is it not extraordi- 
nary, that when the Greeks commenced building in stone, the properties of this 
material did not suggest to them some different and improved mode of con- 
struction? Such, however, was not the case: they set up stone pillars as 
they had set up trunks of wood; they laid stone lintels as they had laid wood 
ones, flat across; they even made the construction appear still more similar 
to wood, by carving triglyphs, which are merely a representation of the beam- 
ends. The finest temple of the Grecks is constructed on the same principle as 
a large wooden cabin. * . 

The Greeks erected their columns, like the uprights of Stonchenge, just so 
far apart that the blocks they laid on them would not break by their own 
weight. The Christian architects, on the contrary, during the dark ages, with 
stone searcely larger than ordinary bricks, threw their lofty vaults from slender 
pillars across a vast intermediate space, and that at an amazing height, where 
they had every ditliculty of lateral pressure to contend with. - 

The strongest argument in favour of the Pointed style, is its per- 
fect union of fitness and beauty: whatever is useful and necessary 
to the support of the building, or the requirements of its purpose, 
is converted into a means of ornament. This characteristic Mr. 
Puan illustrates very fully, and satisfactorily develops ; instancing 
the buttresses and pinnacles, the mouldings and bosses, the clus- 
tered columns and arches, and even the gables and chimney-shafts, 
of pure Gothic structures; and exemplifying the neglect of this 
essential principle in specimens of debased Gothic. In contending for 
the superiority of the Pointed style for churches over what he de- 
lights to call the “ Pagan,” Mr. Puain is triumphant. The sec 
tional view of St. Paul's demonstrates that its semicircular arches, 
its columns and pilasters, are but devices to screen flying buttresses : 
its swelling cupola is a mere cheat, the real support of the ball 
and cross being a conical framework between the external dome 
and theinternal vault: that of St. Peter's is of stone, and forms the 
real covering of the building. ; 

It would be impossible to follow Mr. Pucry into the details of 
his subject, without cuts and plates, which he introduces in profu- 
sion, to illustrate the picturesque elegance of the Pointed style. In 
all that relates to the construction and ornaments of building, we 
go the whole length of his admiration of Gothic; but in the article 
of furniture and decoration, we think he clings too tenaciously to 
precedent. The arched timber-roofs are no less admirable for 
lightness and elegance than the flying-buttresses, but the internal 
pannellings of walls and heavy beams of flat ceilings are cumbrous 
and quaint : the fashion of the portable shrines, reliquaries, and other 
moveables, is very trumpery, aud little better than the “ Brumma- 
gem Gothic” ornaments which he ridicules so justly. The mon- 
strous absurdity of these misapplications of architectural design to 
furniture decoration by modern manufacturers is happily exposed. 

MONSTROSITIES OF GOTHIC-PATTERN METAL-WORK. 

Modern grates are not unfrequently made to represent diminutive fronts of 
castellated or ecclesiastical buildings, with turrets, loopholes, windows, and 
doorways, all in a space of forty inches. 

The fender is a sort of embattled parapet, with a lolge-gate at each end; 
the end of the poker is a sharp-pointed finial; and at the summit of the tongs 
isa saint. It is impossible to enumerate half the absurdities of modern metal- 
workers; but all these proceed from the false notion of disguising instead of 
beautifying articles of utility. How many objects of ordinary use are rendered 
monstrous and ridiculous simply because the artist, instead of seeking the most 
convenient form and then decorating it, has embodied some extravagance to 
conceal the real purpose for which the article has been made. If a clock is re~ 
quired, it is not unusual to cast a Roman warrior in a flying chariot, round 
one of the wheels of which, on close inspection, the hours may be descried ; 
or the whole front of a cathedral church reduced to a few inches in height, 
with the clock-face occupying the position of a magnificent rose-window. 
Surely the inventor of this patent clock-case could never have reflected, that, 
according to the scale on which the editice was reduced, his clock would be 
about two hundred feet in circumference, and that such a monster of a dial 
would crush the proportions of almost any building that could be raised. But 
this is nothing when compared to what we see continually produced from those 
inexhaustible mines of bad taste Birmingham and Sheffield: staircase-turrets 
for inkstands, monumental crosses for light-shades, gable-ends hung on handles 
for door-porters, and four doorways and a cluster of pillars to support a French 
lamp; while a pair of pinnacles supporting an arch is called a Gothic-pattern 
scraper, and a wiry compound of quatrefoils and fan tracery an abbey garden- 
seat. Neither relative scale, form, purpose, nor unity of style, is ever consi- 
dered by those who design these abominations: if they only introduce a qua- 
trefoil or an acute arch, be the outline and style of the article ever so modern 
and debased, it is at once denominated and sold as Gothic. 

The preposterous patterns of papering and carpets and the bad 
taste of modern upholstery also are incidentally exhibited. The 
impropriety of introducing shading to give relief to the pattern, oF 
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pictorial representations of figures and scenery, is explained in the 
following 
RATIONALE OF DESIGNS FOR HANGINGS. 

While I am on this topic, it may not be amiss to mention some other absur- 
dities which may not be out of place, although they do not belong to metal- 
work. I will commence with what are termed Gothic-pattern papers, for 
banging walls, where a wretched caricature of a Pointed building is repeated 
from the skirting to the cornice, in glorious confusion—door over pinnacle and 
pinnacle over door. This is a great favourite with hotel and tavern keepers. 
Again, those papers which are sbaded are defective in principle; for, as a paper is 
hung round a room, the ornament must frequently be shadowed on the light side. 

The variety of these miserable patterns is quite surprising; and as the ex- 
pense of cutting a block for a bad figure is equal if not greater than for a good 
one, there is not the shadow of an excuse for their continual reproduction. A 
moment’s reflection must show the extreme absurdity of repeating a perspec- 
tive over a large surface with some hundred different points of sight: a panel 
or wall may be enriched and decorated at pleasure, but it should always be 
treated in a consistent manner. 

Flock-papers are admirable substitutes for the ancient hangings; but then, 
they must consist of a pattern without shadow, with the forms relieved by the 
introduction of harmonious colours. Iluminated manuscripts of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, would furnish an immense number 
of exquisite designs for this purpose. 

These observations will apply to modern carpets, the patterns of which are 
generally shaded. Nothing can be more ridiculous than an apparently reversed 
groining to walk upon, or highly relieved foliage and perforated tracery for the 
decoration of a floor. 

The ancient paving-tiles are quite consistent with their purpose, being merely 
ornamented with a pattern not produced by any apparent relief, but only by 
contrast of colour; and carpets should be treated in precisely the same manner. 
Turkey carpets, which are by far the handsomest now manufactured, have no 
shadow in their patiern, but merely an intricate combination of coloured in- 
tersections. 

The unfitness of Italian, Swiss, Moorish, and Egyptian archi- 
tecture for the climate of England, and the incongruous effect of 
these admixtures of styles, are sufficiently manifest ; we must, how- 
ever, tind room for the following description of 

A MODERN CASTELLATED VILLA. 

What absurdities, what anomalies, what utter contradictions do not the 
builders of modern castles perpetrate! How many portcullises which will not 
lower down, and drawbridges which will not draw up! how many loopholes in 
turrets so small that the most diminutive sweep could not ascend them! On 
one side of the house machicolated parapets, embrasures, bastions, and all the 
show of strong defence, and round the corner of the building a conservatory 
leading to the principal rooms, through which a whole company of horsemen 
might penetrate at one smash into the very heart of the mansion! for who 
would hammer against nailed portals when he could kick his way through the 
greenhouse? In buildings of this sort, so far from the turrets being erected 
for any particular purpose, it is difficult to assign any destination to them after 
they are erected, and those which are not made into chimnies seldom get other 
occupants than the rooks, But the exterior is not the least inconsistent por- 
tion of the edifices: for we find guard-rooms, without either weapons or guards ; 
sally-ports, out of which nobody passes but the servants, and where a military 
man never did go out; donjon keeps, which are nothing but drawing-rooms, 
boudoirs, and elegant apartments; watch-towers, where the housemaids sleep, 
and a bastion in which the butler cleans his plate: all is a mere mask, and the 
whole building an ill-conceived lie. 

We will now turn to those mansions erected in what is termed the Abbey 
style; which are not more consistent than the buildings I have just deseribed. 



























J 
To this class Fonthill belonged, now a heap of ruins, and modern ruins too, of 


mere brick and plaster. In such a house something of an ecclesiastical exte- 
tior had been obtained at an enormous expense, and a casual passer-by might 
have supposed from some distance that the place really belonged to some reli- 
gious community; but on a nearer approach the illusion is soon dissipated, and 
the building, which had been raised somewhat in the guise of the solemn ar- 
chitecture of religion and antiquity, discovers itself to be a mere toy, built to 
suit the caprice of a wealthy individual, and devoted fo luxury. The seem- 
ingly abbey-gate turns out a modern hail, with liveried footmen in lieu of a 
conventual porter; the apparent chureh-nave is only a vestibule; the tower, 
a lantern staircase ; the transepts are drawing-rooms; the cloisters, a furnished 
capa the oratory, a lady’s boudoir; the chapterhouse, a dining-room ; the 
itchens alone are real; every thing clse is a deception, 

It yet remains to be determined what is the most suitable style 
for street architecture, wheie the admission of light and air, and 
economy of space, especially in frontage, have to be regarded. Even 
Mr. Puain, we suspect, would not contend for buttresses and 
pointed arches in shops and rows of houses. An architect of ge- 
nius might immortalize himself by creating a new style of civic 
architecture, based on the essential requisites for domestic and 
trading uses; taking into account not only the climate but the 
habits of the time, and the discoveries of science as applied to the 
economy of materials. These considerations Mr. Puen rejects en- 
tirely: in his worship of the perfections of the Pointed style, he 
forgets that its authors never contemplated the altered state of 
things that renders it incligible for private dwellings in crowded 
cities. For the cloisters of a college, and the country mansion, it 
is equally well adapted as for the cathedral church and the baronial 
hall; where, ground not being an object, a number of floors piled 
on another are not required. The very fitness of the Gothic, the 
Grecian, and other styles, to the purposes for which they were de- 
signed, alike disqualifies them for modern dwellings in great towns. 

The volume is beautifully got up; and the variety and spirit of 
its etchings and wood-cuts render it attractive as a picture-book. 
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From July 2d to July 14th. 
Books. 

Joseph Ruskbrook ; or The Poacher. By the Author of “ 
In three volumes. 

Debrett’s Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland. Revised, Corrected, and 
Continued, by GeEorGe Witi1am Couen, Esq. 

Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home. By Miss Sepewick, Author 
of “ Hope Leslie,” “ Rich Poor Man,” &c. In two volumes. 

The True Principles of Pointed cr Christian Architecture, set forth in two 
Lectures delivered at St. Marie’s, Oscott, by A. WevBy Puarn, Archi- 
tect, and Professor of Ecclesiastical Antiquities in that College. 

The Ancient Régime: a Tale. By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of 
“ The Gipsy,” &c. In three »o'u mes, 
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Specimens of the British Poets; with Biographical and Critical Notices, 
and an Essay on English Poetry. By Tuomas Camppeny, Esq. A 
new edition, 

[The whole of the specimens which CampBEtt has selected as the best illus- 
trations of the style and character of their respective authors, beginning with 
Cuavucer and coming down to ANSTEY, compressed into a single volume. 
The selector’s Essay on English Poetry is also inciuded; and young Mr. 
Perer Cunsincuam has undertaken the task of editing the volume, and cor- 
recting the errors of fact (and sometimes, in Mr. Perer’s notions, of criticism) 
into which CAMPBELL has fallen; the bard himself not having leisure or in- 
clination to undertake the trouble. 

It would be impossible for any one, with far less taste and critical per- 
ception than the author of Gertrude of Wyoming, to make a selection from our 
poets and not furnish specimens of great interest and beauty, forming a useful 
collection for those who have no desire to refer to the originals, or who do not 
like “ much poetry.” Whether these Specimens supply what is requisite—the 
most characteristic examples of the writer’s manner, and the best effusions 
of his genius—may be questioned from an inspection of the work, but could only 
be told by a research as extensive as would suffice to make a new selection. 
Like every other book of a similar nature we have ever fallen in with, Mr. 
CAMPBELL’s seems deficient in plan; as if he began his labour without any 
definite idea of what he was going to do, and took what struck him at the 
moment, without farther thought. If the fact did not contradict the theory, 
it would seem an obvious thought, that the number of specimens from 
an author should bear some relation to his decline in celebrity, or what 
is much the same thing, to the scarcity of his works. The great poets 
of a country—at all events of England, where books are so cheap—we 
may be pretty sure, are in the possession of every person whose love of 
poetry would induce him to bay a book of this kind. Specimens of SHak- 
SPERE, for example, would scarcely be necessary; but if they were, SHaK- 
SPERE is ill represented by four sonnets, which is all that Mr. Camppeue has 
given. If any one were asked to exhibit the most characteristic specimens of 
Mitrton’s genius, he might properly take the two first books of Paradise Lost, 
with Satan’s address to the Sun in the fourth book: but Paradise Lost 
is the only poetry of Mirron from which Mr, CAMPBELL does not quote. 
Pore, again, any thing being given, is not fully or even properly exhibited by 
the (whole of the) “ Rape of the Lock” and the “ Dying Christian to his 
Soul”; nor Cotuiys by the Ode to Evening and that on the Highland Super- 
stitions. Whether any specimens of Dryren need be taken is a questionable 
point, and therefore ought to be decided in the affirmative: the case with re- 
gard to Cuurcuity is clearer: but the quotations from each writer should 
have been more numerous. The specimens from GoLpsmirn, an author in 
everybody’s hands, embrace nearly al his works, and are double the extent of 
those from Drypen, and nearly treble those from CnurcuILt. 

These remarks are made in no depreciatory spirit: in fact they cannot well 
be, for all Specimens that ever we have seen are distinguished by the same 
error, and CAMPBELL’S selection we believe to be by far the most voluminous 
and the best. We are merely pointing out a misconception in all compilers of 
extracts; who seem to be guided by their own likes or dislikes, or at best by 
some narrow critical perception of excellence; whereas books of this kind 
should, as a general rule, convey the various characteristics of the authors 
quoted—not merely beauties, but faults, except the fault of tediousness. ‘They 
should, in fact, for popular use, and even for the purposes of general study, 
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supersede the originals. 
A Visiter’s Guide to the Watering-places. 

( This little volume contains an account of nearly twenty watering-places ; em- 

bracing all those most accessible by steam—ez. gr. Gravesend, Margate, 

Brighton, Southampion. When such facilities exist for moving about, so as 

to enable a person to make the circuit of our coast in a schoolboy’s holyday, a 





| pocket-book of this kind would be exceedingly useful if got up upon a proper 





plan; which this is not. The Visiter’s Guide appears to be a mere compila- 
tion, and that a bad one. Where an account of so many places is to 
be compressed into a single volume, nothing but what is really necessary 
should find admission. The first thing should be the means of locomotion— 
the modes of getting to the place; the next, those matters which concern the 
traveller's comforts when there; and afterwards the most striking objects to be 
now seen. With what judgment this obvious rule is applied, may be found by 
opening the volume at random. ‘Turn to Dover: we have a long rigmarole of 
its history, done in so patchwork a manner as to be in a measure without con- 
nexion. With the exception of an hour or two at noon, steamers are now 
running to Gravesend at every hour in the day; and by the Blackwall Rail- 
way, with a favourable tide, it may be reached from the City in little more 
than an hour aud a half. Not a word is said about the Blackwall Railway ; 
only a few incidental allusions to the steam-boats, and no information whatever. 
Upwards of twenty pages are devoted to Southampton; two short paragraphs 
to the Railway, merely saying that there is one; but to make amends, there is 
an account of Henry the Fifth’s embarkation for France, and the detection of 
Cosuan’s conspiracy ; and so the compiler rambles on. ] 

The Journey-Book of England—Derbyshire. With twenty-three en- 
gravings on wood, and an illuminated map of the county. 

[ This publication sustains the character of the series for full and correct in- 
formation, both for the student and the tourist; giving an ample account of 
the statistics, &c. of the county, and enabling the traveller to enjoy the 
pleasures of Matlock, the wonders of the Peak, and all the other lions of 
Derbyshire, which railways place within an easy distance. ] 

Recent Information respecting Port Phillip, and the promising Province 
of Australia Felix, in the great territory of New South Wales; inclu- 
ding their history, geography, and important natural resources, with in- 
teresting sketches of the aboriginal inhabitants, and valuable advice to 
emigrants. By the Editor of the Port Phillip Gazette, Melbourne. 

[ The greater part of this publication is addressed to emigrants to Australia 
the Happy ; treating minutely of topographical and other subjects, which chiefly 
interest a person who has arrived in that land of bliss, or is on his way thither. 
The advice to emigrants is practical and specific, and has a wider interest 
especially for the fair sex. According to the editor of the Port Phillip 
Gazette, every emigrant, of “ whatever class or profession, should be married.” ] 

Lives of Eminent Men of Aberdeen. By James Bruce. 

[A memorial by a townsman in honour of his native place ; embracing the 
lives of upwards of twenty Aberdeen worthies, of whom Beartie, and Dr. 
CAMPBELL, the opponent of Hume on Miracles, are the most popularly 
Mhown. The lives are readable and informing, and to Aberdeen men no doubt 
will be interesting: to the Southron reader they would have had more attrac 
tion had they possessed more spirit and characteristic discrimination. The 
book commences with Joun Barsour, the contemporary of Cuaucer, and 
poetical chronicler of Roperr Bruce; but, as it is not known where this 
worthy was born, it seems scarcely fair in Mr. James Bruce to include him 
in his lists when he has to regret the number of undoubted eminent townsmen 
whom want of space compels him to exclude from his book. } 

Criminal Jurisprudence considered in relation to Mental Organization. 
By M. B. Sampson. 

The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health, and 
to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education. By ANDREW 
Combe, M.D., &c. &c. Tenth edition, revised and enlarged. 

[Tenth edition !—what more needs be said, except that the present is consi- 
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derably enlarged with additional matter, and illustrations drawn from contem- 
porary circumstances. Dr. Compe thinks with the Quarterly, that Lord Dup- 
LEy’s irresolution of habit arose from urging the mental at the expense of the 
physical education, and which probably gave’rise to the last fatal catastrophe. } 
iption of a Series of Geological Models, illustrating the nature of 
stratification, vallies of denudation, succession of coal-seams in the 
Newcastle coal-field, the effects produced by faults or dislocations of the 
strata, intersection of mineral veins, &c. By T. Sorwirn, F.G.S, 
Memb. Inst. C.E., Author of a “ Treatise on Isometrical Drawing,” &c. 
Maer little volume contains plates with letterpress descriptions of a dozen geo- 
ogical models, prepared by the auther—l1. ‘I'o present an elementary view of 
several phenomena that merit the attention of the general student in geology ; 
which is accomplished in six models: 2. To exhibit in a clearer manner than 
can be accomplished by plans and drawings, unless very numerous and incon- 
venient in use, the nature of several features, a knowledge of which is impor- 
tant to the owners and surveyors of mineral property; and six models are also 
devoted to this section. What the effect of » models may be we cannot 
tell: those who wish full particulars about them may procure the volume,— 
though, considering its size, and that it is little more than a scientific advertise- 
ment, three shillings is a sufficiently high price for it. ] 

The Remorse of’ Orestes, King of Argos, Lacedemon, Mycena, and Sicyon, 
Son of Agamemnon. 

A most futile attempt to make a philosophical tale out of the events succeed- 
. ing the fall of Troy. The author seems to have been beguiled into an imita- 
tion of Telemachus. } 

Inez di Castro; an Historical Drama. By Jonaruan S. SKELTON, of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

The Poet; or the Invocations, Lamentations, Warnings, Criticisms, 
Thoughts, and Ravings of a Madman. 

SERIALS. 

Knight’s Store o Knowledge for all Readers, Part I. 

The Christian Traveller, Nos. I. and 11.—Western Africa. 

London, Part IV. 

History of Napoleon, Part XX XI. 

Cumming’s Fox’s Book of Martyrs, Part V1. 

Daubigné’s History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. Trans- 
lated from the French by WautTer K. Ketty, Esq., B.A., of Trin. 
College, Dublin. Part I. Containing the first volume of the original. 
(Popular Library of Modern Authors. Copyright editions.) 

Floreston, Parts VII. and VIII. 

PERIODICALS. 

Edinburgh Review, No. CXLVIIL 

Proceedings of the London Electrical Society, Part I. 

Magazines for July—Asiatic Journal, Floricultural, Surveyor, Engineer 
and Architect, Polytechnic Journal. 

Pictor1aL ILtusTRATIONS AND Prints. 

Pictorial History of England, Part LIT. 

Pictorial Extition of Shakspere, Part XX X1V.—* Coriolanus.” 

dllustrated Shakspere, Part XX VI. 

Sibson’s Illustrations of Master Humphrey’s Clock, No. X1V. 

Canadian Scenery Illustrated, Part XVII. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated, Part V1. 

Quain’s Anatomical Plates, Fasciculi LX X XIX and XC. 

William Fawcett. Painted by Grorce Patten, Esq., A.R.A.; en- 
graved by Tuomas Lupton. 

PAMPHLETs. 

Speech for the Defendant in the Prosecution of the (Queen y. Moxon, for 
the Publication of Shelley’s Works, delivered in the Court of Queen's 
a 23d June 1841, and revised, by T. N. Tacrourp, Sergeant- 
at-law. 

A Letter to Sir F, Burdett, Bart., M.P., by Ricuarv Dunn, Esq., M.A, 
T.C.D., Barrister-at-law. 

A Sketch of the State of Affairs in Newfoundland. By a late Resident 
in the Colony. 








FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
On paying a farewell visit to the Royal Academy Exhibition, which 
closes on Monday week, we were forcibly struck by the very small 
number of pictures that tell their own story, and by the insubstantiality 
of the painting. These defects evince the want of vigorous and inde- 
pendent thinking, and of a sound method of execution. Our artists 
appear to have no fixed principles to go upon; their practice of painting 
is conventional and empirical. There are abundant evidences of dex- 
terity, ingenuity, and elaboration; but these qualities seem exerted rather 
to evade difficulties than to accomplish a definite end. The study of art 
is confined to following precedents or trying experiments : one course 
is. pursued till another, that seems better, is struck out, which is then 
run after, till some new plan diverts the attention in a fresh direction. 
Even in exercising the faculty of invention our artists think through 
the medium of another’s ideas: instead of looking into the world around 
them, they seek for subjects in books. The mass of modern pictures are 
as much designs to illustrate popular authors as though they had been 
commissions from booksellers; and their interest, for the most part, is 
limited by the reader’s knowlege of the work illustrated or the scene 
depicted. It is very well for Painting to be the handmmaid of her sister 
Poesy, but she should not be a slave: she has a much higher vocation 
When a scene or character in a book strikes the painter’s fancy, it be- 
comes an agreeable task to embody the sentiment or description: too 
often, however, the details are given and the spirit is wanting. De- 
scriptions are rarely realized in pictures: writers seize those points that 
they can best turn to account, which may not be the same that a painter 
would select. In illustrating an author, the painter’s fancy is con- 
strained; he has to soar in fetters: moreover he must go counter to his 
habitual course of study in embodying the figment of another's brain, 
instead of expressing his own idea formed by the suggestion of a livin 
entity. The result is rarely satisfactory to the reader, who has 
preconceived image of the scene in his mind, which the pictured 
representation disturbs but hardly supersedes; while to persons not 
acquainted with the subject illustrated, the design wants distinctness 
and completeness of meaning. The tendency of the practice of illus- 
trating books is to perpetuate mannerism, as in the instances of Sro- 
THARD and WESTALL; and the value and interest of the artist’s werks are 
greatly lessened by the necessity of comparing the painter’s version of 
the original idea with your own. A fine picture ought to impress the 
spectator as an entire and original conception, developed without any 
other agency than the painter’s thought and skill: the criterion of 
success is its influence on the mind, and its power of creating anew 
those images and associations that the artist has embodied. 





There are two pictures in the present Exhibition that stand this test, 
and strikingly exemplify the power of a lively mental impulse in giving 
force and vitality to the pictorial creation, and an intrinsic, independent, 
and permanent interest to the artist’s work: they set you thinking. 
The one is Poor-law Guardians—Board-day—Application for Bread, 
(242,) by C. W. Cope; the other, The Boy and Many Friends, (65,) by 
T. WeBsTER. The purpose of each is distinctly expressed without 
any title or description; it is self-evident and explains itself: 
both appeal strongly to the moral sense; awakening sympathy 
and reflection, as in beholding an actual incident. Coper’s picture 
is a graphic exposition of the nature and operation of the new Poor- 
law, and depicts the character and condition of the inhabitants of rural 
districts. All who are familiar with such scenes will verify the correct- 
ness of the representation; foreigners and future generations of Eng- 
lishmen will read it as a living chapter of the history of these times. 
It bears the broad stamp of truth and nationality ; forcible, homely, and 
affecting, it impresses the understanding and feelings like a description 
of CraBBE or of CHAucerR. Would the painter have produced such a 
powerful and vivid picture if he had illustrated a scene from either of 
those poets, minute and vigorous as their descriptions are? We venture 
to think not. 

The incident is one of frequent occurrence: a poor widow, with 
her children, solicits parish relief—but there must be something more 
than common in the circumstances of her case; for even the pompous 
beadle, who keeps the door against the crowd of famishing applicants, 
regards her with a look of commiseration; the stolid farmer, deaf all 
over, softens as a gray-haired man relates her story through his ear- 
tube; the hale sportsman, standing with his back to the fire, looks con- 
cerned ; the grave chairman himself leans forward with eager atten- 
tion; and a coarse-featured old fellow, of the true John Bull breed, 
pauses in the midst of a pinch of snuff, his clenched fist enforcing the 
vehemence of his indignation. The widow is young and comely; and 
her delicate features and the graceful bearing of her tall slender form 
bespeak her to belong to a better class than the herd of paupers with- 
out: the neatness of her worn and scanty attire, and the tidy appear- 
ance of her children, denote the triumph of decent pride over abject 
poverty. The pale-faced curate is arguing with her, and evidently 
urging her to accept the asylum of the workhouse; but, with a 
tear on her cheek, she points her toil-worn hands towards the mother’s 
treasures: the key in the hand of the eldest, a girl of premature thought- 
fulness, implies that the poor family have some little wreck of property 
left, while the hearty appearance of the children shows their distress to 
be recent and sudden. The frank sturdy boy looks up unabashed, like 
one able and willing to work—his figure, by the by, is out of all pro- 
portion—and the youngest, a chubby girl with large dark eyes and a 
garland of field-flowers on her head, looks timidly round with her 
finger between her lips, a sweet image of bashful infancy. The acute 
sensibilities of an aristocratic old gentleman with powdered hair and 
furred coat have been touched; and as he gazes with glistening eyes 
and a pained look on the genteel pauper, he is dipping into his purse to 


relieve their wants; the battered rake by the fire paring his nails affects , 


indifference; and a bull-necked Malthusian has got two victims in a 
corner, on whom he is inflicting a lecture, despite the hopeless per- 
plexity of the one whom he holds by the button-hole, and the yawn of 
the other wearied listener: a burly blubber-lipped eater of parish-dinners 
is grunting approval of the workhouse gruel; on whose nutritious 
quality the master is descanting eloquently ; and the clerk is mechaui- 
cally noting down the particulars of the case under consideration: the 
blazing fire, and the array of wrappers and umbrellas denoting unge- 
nial weather, and the care that the guardians of the poor bestow on 
themselves, make the poverty of the thinly-clad woman and children 
more apparent by contrast. 

For general significance, distinctness of meaning, and expression of 
individual character and emotion, this picture is a masterpiece: the 
sentiment is aided by the lesser details and accessories, though they 
preserve their proper place as subordinate to the main points of the 
story. The somewhat heavy minuteness of the handling is in accord- 
ance with the nature of the subject ; and there is a harmony of feeling 
in the conception and style of painting that gives unity to the whole. 

WenssteEr’s picture is directly opposite in its theme, treatment, and 
execution; and only comparable for the perception of character, feli- 
city of expression, and the lively representation of the incident. The 
scene is a school-room, and the acfors are boys; but here, as in reality, 
we have a type of the world. The “ Boy of Many Friends” has re- 
ceived a present from home; the news has quickly spread through the 
playground, and his schoolfellows are swarming in to share the spoil: 
the lucky boy, with his lap full of cake and oranges, looks bewildered 
at the crowd of “friends” who lay claim to his notice ; one is officiously 
unpacking the hamper, another is scrutinizing the colour of the wine ; 
a third bids for a slice of cake with a double handful of marbles, and a 
fourth humbly begs for an orange: the bully of the school has 
taken the fortunate youth under his especial protection, and is 
elbowing off a crowd of petitioners; but there isa sly rogue quietly 
making his way over the form, who will evidently have the best of it. 
The breathless ardour of some, and the longing gaze of others, the 
envy of the angry prisoner in the corner, and the dejection of the poor 
usher, his gaoler, at the thoughts of home, that his crape-bound hat 
proclaims to be sad, complete this amusing episode of school life. The 
discrimination of boyish character and motives is perfect; and the 
clear, fresh, and facile style of the painter, is admirably suited to depict 
the robust vivacity and ingenuousness of youth. 

In each of these two works every thing is subservient to the de- 
velopment of the painter’s purpose: his idea having been previously 
formed in his own mind, he instinctively rejects any thing foreign or 
superfluous. Look now at Macutsr’s Sleeping Beauty, the con- 
ception of which was suggested by the Covent Garden spectacle: 
the excess of images employed to convey an idea of slumber 
actually destroys all effect of repose; the very sleepers them- 
selves are only shamming, like the actors, All is rigidity and con- 
sciousness instead of laxity and oblivion; and so far from our having 
any idea of a century having elapsed since the Beauty fell asleep, the 
fatiguing glitter and newness of every object would imply that the nap 
is just begun, and is only feigned after all, What avail fecundity of 
invention and dextrous execution, if they are exercised so as to defeat 
the artist’s intention? or say rather, to misrepresent the subject of the 
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picture: for the intention of Mr. Mactise appears to have been to ex- 

hibit his prolific powers of design and his facility of execution : indeed it 

would seem as if he had resolved on showing that he could outdo the 

theatrical scenist in the profusion and gorgeousness of his fancy. Ac- 

cumulation is Macuisr’s favourite practice ; but surely selection were 

better: we cannot see the whole of his pictures for the parts. His 

Hunt the Slipper at Neighbour Flamborough’s, (313,) is a clever illustra- 

tion of the Vicar of Wakefield—though the great charm of the story, sim- 

plicity, is wanting ; but to any one who had not read the book the picture 

would lose its point. So with Sir Roger de Coverley’s Courtship, (287,) 

and the Vicar of Wakefield Finding his Lost Daughter at the Inn, (287,) 
by RepGrRAvE: the embarrassment of the bashful Jover at the raillery 

of the wily widow, in the one, and the unexpected meeting of the father 
with his erring child, in the other, are admirably depicted ; but a clue is 
wanted to the subject, which only the context of the story can supply. 
Now a fine picture should be its own interpreter, and possess complete- 
ness as well as intelligibility. The Trial of Effie Deans, (539,) by 
Lavupes, is a powerful and striking representation of a Scottish court of 
justice, with its paraphernalia: but the pathetic incident is the least 
interesting portion of it; the ponderous gravity of the judgés, and the 
professional indifference of the counsel, with the strong effect of light 
on their costumes, are the most prominent features: indeed, so far as 
the story is concemed, it is a failure; the picture does not affect the 
feelings commensurately with the pathos of the novelist. But had the 
artist taken his subject from an occurrence which he himself witnessed, 
the probability is that the court and the bar would have been subordinate 
instead of principal, the culprit and those connected with her engaging 
the attention most strongly : whereas, in this instance, the judges in their 
ermined robes, the counsel in their black gowns, the halberdiers and 
soldiers, first attracted the painter’s eye; and the impression made by 
these living realities gave them a preponderating influence that the 
exercise of his fancy could not come up to. The external senses are 
the most direct and powerful channel to the imagination of an artist: 
his whole course of study leads him to deal with visible objects; and 
he is better able to infuse an ideal feeling into the homeliest reality than 
to invest an abstraction with vital attributes. RarHAEL painted Madonnas 
from his sister and his mistress; and when Gurvo was asked where he 
got the idea of some lovely nymph, he answered, “ From my old man.” 
Ideas of beauty, grandeur, tenderness, and sublimity, exist in the painter’s 
mind, and are called forth by the feelings or fancy; but they must 
have some actual form to receive the impress of the creative power. 
Leonarvo himself could not paint a Judas for his Last Supper till he 
had found a man with a characteristic expression. The difficulty of 
depicting the Saviour, arises partly from the inability of the painter to 
conceive the cast of countenance. Painting, as an imitative art, must 
have materials to deal with, and ideas distinct almost to entity; in 
addition to these, that indefinable quality called feeling or intention, 
will unconsciously assist the artist in embodying his conception. Its 
influence is manifest in the finest work in the Exhibition, Christ 
Foretelling the Doom of Jerusalem, (75,) by EastuaKr; the beauty 
of all this artist’s pictures, indeed, depends mainly upon the tender and 
refined sentiment pervading them. 

Not to seek for further illustrations, we will conclude this part of the 
argument by pointing to the numberless sources in every-day life, 
whence our artists might derive subjects of interest, illustrating the 
world in which we live in a way that would bring them home to “ the 
business and bosoms” of men: not mere portraiture,—though we 
would sooner have Lesuie’s Fairlop Fair, and Interior of the Library, Hol- 
land House, unworthy as they are of his reputation, than his Columbus,— 
but in dramatic scenes conceived by the painter’s imagination, and 
stimulated by actual occurrences or lively feelings, whether the humour 
be grave or gay, satirical or pathetic. HocGarru’s “ Marriage 4-la- Mode,” 
in the National Gallery, is a pictorial drama of his own invention, 
gleaned from observation and reflection, like all his other works, and 
representing the state of society in his day. Wu Lkre was mostly the 
inventor of his own subjects; and succeeded best where he drew upon 
his experience and perception. These illustrious examples of the 
British school ought surely to have great weight with the followers of 
precedents, Even the portrait-pictures,—such as Haypon’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention, Hayter’s House of Commons, Lesuie’s Coronation, and 
Wuxie’s First Council of Queen Victoria,—formal and uninventive 
though they be, are valuable as pictorial records of facts. But why 
do not our painters illustrate the peculiarities of national character and 
habits by scenes of life and action? Maciise would succeed better in 
depicting the humours and violence of an Irish election-row, the bustle 
and excitement of a race-ground, or the coquetry and affectation of an 
evening-party or an opera-box, than in Macbeth Banquets, Robin 
Hoods, and Peacock Feasts of the olden time; and LesLie might make 
delightful scenes from the comedy of social life and manners, that 
would interest the public more than his Uncle Toby, Bourgevis Gen- 
tilhomme, or Sancho, admirable as they are. What scope do our courts 
of law, and places of public resort for business or recreation, afford for 
depicting character and illustrating the nature and working of our 
institutions? But artists are too apt to rely on the adventitious points 


of costume or notoriety, instead of regarding the moral interest of the | 


subject. The variety and intensity of expression that a scene exhibits 
is its best recommendation to the painter and to the public, though 
publishers prefer to speculate in fine clothes and titled names. 

The consideration of the present mode of painting we must reserve 
till next week. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 11th inst., at Bute House, Brompton, Lady Saran Ivoxstre, of a son. 

On the 14th inst., at Williamstrip Park, Gloucestershire, the Lady of Sir Micuarn 
Hi. Hicks Beacu, Bart., of a sou. 

Ou the 14th iust., at Bitteswell Hall, Lutterworth, Leicestershire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Corset Samira, of a daughter. 

Ou the Ith inst., in Bath, the Lady of Caartes Arruur Sr. Leer, Esq., of a son. 

On the 9th inst,, at Alvestou, Warwickshire, the Hon. Mrs. Woopmass, of a son. 

Ou the 9:h inst., at Greenwich, the Wife of the Kev. Joan Smatman Masters, of a 
son and heir. 

On the 30th ult., at Burfield House, near Bristol, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Arey, Thirty-fourth Regiment, of a daughter. 
Qu the Sth iust., at Fort Augustus, the Lady of Lieuteuant-Colonel Losacx, of a son. 
Ou the 9th iust., at Streatham, the Wife of the Rev. WopeHovuse Raven, of a daughter. 
On the 13th inst., at Guildford Street, the Lady of the Rev. T. B. Murray, of a son. 
At Ramsgate, the Lady of Rey. J. Buvcw, Rector of Walsoken, Norfolk, of a daughter. 





On the 6th inst., at Geneva, the Lady of Henry Barton, Esq,, of Rangemore House, 
Staffordshire, of a daughter. 

On the 12th iust., at Cranford, Northamptoushire, the Wife of the Rev. MarsHam 
Araies, of a son. 

On the 12th inst., at East Hill, Wandsworth, the Lady of J. C. pz Mevernos, ofa son, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 12th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Lord Cremorve, to Avausta, 
second daughter of Edward Stauley, Esq. 

On the 14th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Viscount Vititers, M.P., eldest 
son of the Earl of Jersey, to Miss Pee, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, 
Bart., M.P. 

On the 7th inst., at Stouehonse, Plymouth, Commander Wirttram FansHawe GLAN- 
vILLE, R.N., to Mary ANNE, youngest daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Bedford, of 
Stonehall. 

On the 15th inst., at Putney Church, the Rev. Epwarp Arsiapre Ommanney, M.A., 
Vicar of Chew Magna, Somersetshire, and eldest surviving son of the late Sir Francis 
Ommanney, to Anna CATHERINE, only daughter of George G. de H. Larpsnr, Esq., 
M.P., of Roehampton, Surrey. 

On the l4th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Blankley, R.N., (late of 
her Majesty's ship Pylades,) to Saran Exvizaperu Nayter, of Redland Hall, Glouces- 
tershire, and Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London, eldest daughter of the late Sir 
George Nayler, K.C.H., Garter King-at- Arms. 

At Trinity Church, Joun Juttus Macoonnetn, R.N., second son of the late Colonel 
Edward Macdonuell, of the county of Clare, Ireland, to Louisa, Widow of the late 
Henry Hyde, Esq., of London. 

Ou the 8th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, the Rev. Lovicx Cooper, of Em- 
pingham, Ratland, youngest brother of Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart., to Harrtetre, 
niece of the late David Ricardo, Esq., M.P., of Gateombe Park, Gloucester, aud eldest 
sister of Lewis Ricardo, Esq., M.P. for Stoke. 

On the 17th May, at the British Legation, Athens, Jonn Foster Grierson, Esq., of 
Glen-a-Smoil, Dublin, to Karuerrve, second daughter of James Skene, Esq.,of Rubis- 
law, Seotland. 

On the 30th ult., at Aberdeen, Joun Micuett, Esq., of Forcett Hall and Glassel, to 
Jane Youne, only danghter of Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Farquhar. 

Ou the 30th ult., Principal Lee, of the University of Edinburgh, to CuHarLorrE 
Ex.en, third daughter of the late Joseph Wright, Esq., of Duncairne, Antrim. 

On the Ist inst., at Glasgow College, Ropert Stewart, Esq., of Carphin, to A@ngs, 
daughter of Jas. Jeflray, Esq , M.D., Prof. of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. 

On the 14th inst., at Trinity Church, the Rev. Ricuarp Micuett, B.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Lincola College, aud Prelector of Logic in the University of Oxford, to 

Emu.y, youngest surviving daughter of the late Thomas Blair, Esq., of Walton Grove, 
Surrey, and Welbeck Street, London. 

On the 8th inst., at Kestou Church, Cuartes Joun Baxer, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at-Law, youngest son of the late Sir Robert Baker, of Montague 
Place, Russell Square, to SopH1A, youngest daughter of the Rev. J. W. Martin, Rector 
of Keston, Keut. 

On the 6th inst., at Claphain, Bedfordshire, the Rev. J.T. Day, Rector of Bletsoe, 
to Exten Mary, daughter of J. T. Dawson, Esq., of Woodlands, Bedford. 

On the 13th inst., at Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, Joan Koninson Forster, oa of 
Tugal Hall, Northumberland, sou of Thomas Forster, Esq., of Adderstone, to Mary 
CampneLr, youngest daughter of the late John Campbell, of Kilberry. 

Ou the 12th inst., St. Pancras New Church, Conynpon Henry Luxmoore, Esq., 
of Gordon Square, to Marta Cuarnorre Avausra, eldest daughter of Sir John J. 
Hansler, of Tavistock Square, 








DEATHS. 
at the Vicarage, Burniston, near Bedale, Yorkshire, Joan Weston, 





Ou the 6th inst. 
Esq., in his 71st year. 

On the 12th iust., at his residence, Lower Clapton, the Rev. James Crook CLEMENTS, 
in his Sist year. » 

On the | 0th inst., at Bromfield, Salop, the Rev. Tuomas Wetiines, M.A., iu his83d 
year, Rector of Church Lench, Worcestershire, Vicar of Bromfield, Salop, and Chap- 
lain to Right Hon. Lord Maryborough. He held the Lectureship of Ludlow fifty years. 

On the 14th iust., at his house in Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, CuristorpHER 
Nockets, Esq., in his 89th year. : 

On the llth inst., at his Chambers in Gray’s Inn Square, Wiii1amM GLEpsTANEs Pon- 
sonsy, eldest sou of the Hon. George Punsonby, in his 33d year. 

On the 8th inst., at Ham, Surrey, Winttam Henry Bracurorp, Lieutenant-General 
in the Hon. East India Company's Service, in his 82d year. 

On the 10th inst., at Woodhill House, Gerrard’s Cross, Ricwarp Jones, of Edin- 
burgh and Loudon, in his 50th year. 

At Fort Augustus, Jamaica, of yellow-fever, in his 26th year, Lieut. James Camp- 
BELL Maciacuian, Eighty-secoud Regiment, son of Colonel Maclachlan,’ ha@ifpay 
Sixty-ninth Regiment. 


~——- ——— ——— = SS 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wanr-orrice, July 13.—6th Drag. Guards—Coruet E. Warriner to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Lord Gifford, who retires; F. Hankey, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Warriner. 12th Light Drags.—C. Sutton, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Clifton, promoted. 16th Foct—Lieut. A. Munro to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Browne, who retires upon fall-pay. 18th Foot—Capt. Sir H. Darell, Bart. from the 
47th Foot, to be Capt. vice Mitford, whese promotion on the 9th April 1841 has been 
cancelled; Eusign W. P. Cockburn to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir H. Darell, pro- 
moted in the 47th Foot; M. J. Hayman, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cock- 
burn. 3lst Foot—Serg.-Major S. Renuisou to be Quartermaster, vice S. Palmer, who 
retires upon half-pay. 47th Foot—Lieut. W. W. Rooke to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Newcome, who retires; Lieut. Sir H. Darell, Bart. from the 18th Foot, to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Skipwith, who retires ; Lieut. H. M‘Nally to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Sir H. Darell, appointed to the 18th Foot ; Ensign J. W. Austen to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Rooke; Evsign W. R. N. Campbell, from the 92d Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
M'‘Nally; J. H. Lowndes, Gent. to be Easigu, by purchase, vice Austen. 58th Foot— 
Second Lieut. A. Rush, from the 87th Foot, to be Lieut. without purhease, vice Hardy, 
promoted. 87th Foot—Gent. Cadet R. L. Turner, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Sec. 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Rush, promoted in the 53th Foot. 88th Foot—Lieut. G. 
V. Maxwell to be Adjt. vice Fowler, dec.; Ensign E. Bayley, to be Lieut. without 
purchase; Gent. Cadet C. P. Cobbe, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensigu, vice 
Bayley. 92d Foot-—Gent. Cadet W. C. Loyd, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Eusign 
without purchase, vice Campbell, promoted in the 47th Foot. 

Ist West India Regt.—J.N. Peto, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mackay, 
appointed to the 79th Foot. : 

Uuattached—Brevet Major H. Welman, from 57th Foot, to be Major without purchase. 

Hospital staff—To be Staff Surgeons of the Sec Class—Assist.-Surg. W. I. Breslin, 
from the 9th Regt. Light Drags.; Assist.-Surg. T. Foss, from the 38th Foot; Assist.- 
Surg. G. Ledingham, from 24th Foot; Assist.-Surg. T. D. Hume, M.D. from 43d Foot. 

War-orrice, July 16.—Royal Horse Guards—Cornet P. Percival to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Nethercote, who retires; A. V. RK. Corbet, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- 
chase, vice Percival. 3d Drag. Guards—Capt. J. W. G. Spicer, from the 9th Light 
Drags. to be Capt. vice Huntley, who exchanges. 9th Light Drags.—Brevet-Major 
W. W. Huntley, from the 3d Drag. Guards, to be Capt. vice Spicer, who exchanges, 
Ist Foot—Evsign E. 8. Claremont to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gray, appointed 
to the Royal Canadian Regt.; Gent. Cadet W. Reader, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be 
Ensign, vice Claremont. 17th Foot—Ensigu T. P. H. Fitzmayer to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Johnst.n, promoted in the Royal Canadian Regt. ; R. P.O Shea, Gent. 
to be Ensign, vice Fitzmayer. 56th Foot -W. G. Margesson, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Andrews, who retires. 60th Foot—Lieut. J. Jones to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Atkins, who retires; Secoud Lieut. J. Douglas to be First Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Jones; E. H. Rose, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Douglas, 
62d Foot—Assist. Sarg. W. Rutherford, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Loius- 
worth, who exchanges. 64d Foot—Captain Perey Neville to be Major, by pur- 
chase, vice Bayles, sho retires; Lieutenant Heury Joseph Swyny to be Captain, by 
purchase, vice Neville; Ensign Henry Lees to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice 
Swyny; Robert Peurice Ford, Gentleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lees. 
64th Foot— Capt. B. Fox, from half-pay 97th Foot, to be Capt. vice F. Sealey, who 
exchanges. 65th Foot—Licut. R. O'Connell to be Capt. without purchase, vice Wey- 
land, appointed to the Canadian Kegt.; Eusign O. Nicholls to be Lieut. without pur- 
purchase, vice O Counell; Gent. Cadet T. Barnard, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be 
Ensign, vice Nichoils. 80th Foot-—Ensigu C. H. Leslie to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Black, promoted in the Royal Canadian Regt ; G. S. Young, Gent to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Leslie. 82d Foot—Capt. J. Gardiner, from half-pay 2d Drag. 
Guards, to be Capt. vice Clemeuts, appointed to the Royal Canadian Regt.; Ensign 
R. M. Forster to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Maclachlan, dec. ; Gent. Cadet 
J. R. Glyn, fromthe Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Forster, 9th Foot—T, 
Smith, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice S. W. Smith, whose appointment has 
been caucelled, lst Foot—Brevet Col. R. Macneil, from half-pay unattached, to be 
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Lieut.-Col. vice C. Burue, who exchanges. 99th Foot—Capt. E. Macpherson, from 
half. pay unattached, to be Capt vice A Warren, who exchauges; Lieut. H. J. Day 
to be Capt withont purchase, vice Macpherson, promoted in the Royal Canadian 
Regt. ; Lieut. A. W. Reed tobe Capt. by purchase, vice E. Macphersou, who retires; 
Ensign C. Blamire to be Lieut. vice Day: Ensign E. Beatty to be Lieut by purchase, 
vice Pardon, who retires; Ensign P. Johuston to be Lieut. by purchase. vice Reed; 
F. 1. Pigott. Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Beatty; G. J. de W. Wilkins, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Johnston; Geut. Cadet H. M. Blackburn, from 
the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign, vice Biamire. 

Rifle Brigade—Ensign J. R. Glyn, from the 82d Foot, to be Second Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Shadwell, who retires. 

Royal Canadian Regt.—To be Lieut.-Col.— ‘<a Col. W. Elliot, from half pay 
unattached. To be Mai ors—Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. Newton, from half-pay an- 
attach®d; Brevet Major G. Macpherson, from the 91h Foot. To be Captains—Brevet 
Col. M. G. BI ike, from half pay Cape Corps; Brevet Lieut.-Col. D.O Douvoghue, 
from half bs 1st Garrison Battalion ; Capt. P. C.uikshauk, from half pay 11th Foot; 





Capt. uter, from half-pay 7th Foot; Brevet Major F. W. Clements, trom the 82d 
Foot; J.T. Weyland, from the 5h Foot; Capt. W. Atkin, from half-pay 81st 
Foot; Capt. J. Edwards, from half:pay uuatiached; Lieut. R. G. Johuston, trom the 
17th Foot; Lieut. G. Black, from the 80th F. ot. Tobe Lieutenants — Lieut. H. Mauro, 
from the Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies; Lieut. J. Black, from half-pay 
9lst Foot; Lieut. A. Knight, from half-pay 90th Foot; Lieut. G. Chapman, from 
Retired List of late 8th Koy al Veteran Bat.; Lient. A. Gray, from Ist Foot; Lieut. J. 
Ross, from half-pay Royal African Curps 

Unattached ~ Lieut. T. Collins, from the 44th Foot, to be € apt. without purchase ; 
Lieut. T. Miller, from the 4vth Fuot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. F. H. Loiusworth, trom the 62d Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Rutherford, who exchanges ; LE. F. Kelaart, Gent. to be 
Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Duff, appointed to the 49:h Foot 

Royal Military Asylum.—Staff Assist.-surg. J. L. Hartwell to be Assist.- Surg. vice 
Smith, promoted. 

Staff—Paymaster W. R. Lucas, from the Sih Foot, to be Paymaster of a Recruiting 
District, vice E. Edmonds, who retires upon haif-pay. 

Brevet.—Capt. P. Cruickshank, of the Royal Canadian Regt. to be Major in the 
Army; Capt. R. Muter, of the Royal Canadiaa Regt. to be Major in the Army ; Capt. 
B. Fox, 64th Foot, to be Major in the Army ; Capt. es Gardiner, 8d Foot, to be 
Ma or in | the } Arey. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, July 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hancock and Harvey, Great St. Helens. tea dealers—Kelsall and Co. Manchester, 
merchants; as far as regards Potter —Wright avd Kirkpatrick, Newark-upon-Trent, 
drapers —Eisy and Moss, Wood Street, Cuy, warehousemeu—J. W. and N. A. Par- 
tridge, Horst rth Yorksbire, dyers— Vavasour and Holdsworth, East Woodhay, South- 
amptoushire, farmers —Smart and Cockstiutt, Eastcheap, statiouers —.and W. Bowen, 
Dudley. mercers— Giedhill and Co. Halifax, cotton-warp-manuntfactarers ; as far as re- 
gards Rawsou— Wright and Albright, Bristol, booksellers— Ellis aud Cooper, Maid- 
stoue, iroumongers— Sloane aud Co. St. Martin's Lane, cheesemougers; as far as re- 
gards Saukey—W., J., and E. Kent, Mauchester, smail-ware- manufscturers— Caines 
and Cogyan. Haikin Street West, Belgrave Square, booksel'ers—Lockwood and Co, 
High Barton, Yorkshire, manufacturers of faucy goods; as iar as regards Billcliffe— 
Randell aud Newth, Hilperton, Wiltshire, carriers. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Butrerworth, Josnva, Walcot Place, Lambeth, leather-factor, July 12. 

Butre«worrs, Witttam, Peckham, coal merchaut, July 12. 

Linouam, Tomas, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, wine-merchant, July 7. 

BANKRIPYTs. 

Conts, Cuarves, aud Co. Lombard Sireet, bill-brokers, to surrender: solicitors, 
Messrs. Kearsley aud Co. Bucklersbury; official assignee, Mr. Canuan, “A Reena Sq. 

Daintray, Jou~n Situ, and Rye, Jonx, Mauchester, bankers, Aug. 2, 3) 24: 
solicitors, Messrs. Makinson and Sanders, Middie Temple; aud Messrs. Atkinson and 
Saunders, Manchester. 

Dowxman, Hvuew Hersert, Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, tin plate-mannfacturer, 
July 21, Aug. 24: solicitors, Messrs Ciarke aud Medealf, Linens Ino Fields; aud 
Messrs. Joues aud Jeffries, Carmarthen. 

Miu.er, Wititam, St. Martin's Laine, wine-merchant: solicitor, Mr. 
Inn Square ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basiughall Street. 

Roor, Ricaarp, Wardington, Oxfordshire, draper, July 27, Aug. 24: solicitors, 
Messrs. Mantua and Draper, Banbury. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 4. Bradford and Healey, Great Trinity Lane, stationers—Aug. 6, A., S., 
aud J. Sharp, Birkensahw Bottoms, cotton-spinuers—Aug. 5, Sharp, Birkenshaw Bot- 
toms, cottou-spiuner—Aug. 5, S. Sharp. — ushaw tton-spinn —Aug. 5, J. Sharp, 
Birkeushas Bottoms, cottou- ‘spinner —Aug. 12, Waddell, Liverp: merchant—Aug. 
3, Egerton, Birmiugham, wine-merchaut—. vl 11, Latham, Halifax, liuendraper 
Aoz. 6, Dilworth and Co. Lancaster, baukers—Aug. 9, Hep er, Liverpool, hotel- 
keeper —Ang. 4, W. and E. Wheeler, Oxiord, horse-dealers—Aug. 2, Dudding, Liver- 
7 nig mauufacturer— Aug. 6, Smalley, Liverpool, joi: 1er —Aag, 5, Bowden, 

upsha 















Jobson, Gray’s 


















CERTIFICATES. 
Lobe granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 3. 

Johustone, Bishop’ s Stortford, scrivener — Sutton, East Street, Old Kent Road, 
builder—Hariicon, High Holborn, ironmunger -Griflin, Windsor, wine-merchant— 
Harris, Lower Thames Street, merchant — Nicholson, Halifax, innkeeper—Kuowles 
anu Co. Throgmorton Street, silk brokers. 

SCOTCH SEQ'ESTRATIONS. 
Arravr, Joun, and Kinnear, ALEXANDER, Glasgow, calico-priuters, July 19, Aug. 1], 
Curmiz, ANprew, Camuock, Ayrshire inn eeper, July 19, Aug. 19. 


Friauy, vay 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS (ISSOLVED. 

Ashton and Wakefield, Manchester, hat-manufacturers—Wakefield and Co, Man- 
chester, hat-manatacturers—W. and R. W. Hebden, Smith Street, Clerkeuwell, jewel- 
lers—Speuce und Co, ; as far as regards Westall—M‘Adam aud Mitchell, Kingston, 
Jamaica—-Jones and Griffiths, Smethwick, fford-hire, rivet makers—F. and J. 
Apted junior, Reigate, hemp-manufacture “Crawley and Thompson, Birmingham, 
merchauts—Lanrence and Offord, Suu Street, Bishopsgate, saddiers—J. aud J. 
Nicholis, Cook’s Court, Lincotn’s Iun, attornies—E. and J. Macleur, Kidderminster, 
coach-makers—Foutaine and Summers, Mortimer Street-—Wansey and Tagart, Ely 
Place, atturmes—T. aud J, Wilkinson, Hud.ersfield, merchau's—E. aud J. Templer, 
Lymington, grocers—Newnham and Co. Brighton, apothecaries; as far as regards 
Lawrence —T. and R. Kenderdine, Stone, Staffordshue, grocers —Jackson and Co. 
Sta ey bridge, bobbin-turners; as far as regards Chadwick —Main aot Co. Dover 
Road, foor-clo h-mauuafacturers—White and Kinloch, Jermyn Street, cheese salesmen 
—Kiiner aud Bacon, Sheffield, copperplate printers—W. and J. Middlemore, Bir- 
mingham, curriers—J. and F. Hawkes, ei gham, blank-tray-manufacturers—J. 
and E. Clarke, Tauuton, schoolmasters—Barker and Armstrong, Leeds, cloth-mer- 
chauts—Uslier and Co. Edinburgh, wiue-merchants—Walker aud Co, Glasgow, 
grocers— Hibbe:t aud Mayall, Hey, Lancashire, cotton-mills, 

INSOLVENTS. 
Roz nson, Leonarp, Guisborn, grazier, July 12. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Penny, Jonn, Southampton, builder. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Arkrnson, Jonny, Greenbank, Westmorelaud, bobbin-manufacturer, to surrender 
July 24, August 27: solicitors, Messrs. Wilsun and Scott, Kendal; and Messrs. Allen 
aud Nicol, Queen Street, Cheapside. 

Jorvan, Taomas, Wolverhampton, broker, August 2, 27: solicitors, Messrs. Philpott 
and Son, Southaarptou Street, Bloomsbury ; ‘and Phillips and Bolto: , Wolve arha unptou, 

Marentiz, Marius, King William Street, City, m exchaut, Fal Au 27: soli- 
citers, Messrs. Smith and Tajlor, Basioghall Street; official ass 2, air, Belcher, 
King’s Arms Yard. 

Mituersure, THomas, Moseley New Colliery, Wolverhampton, coal-master, August 
2,27: svliciturs, Mr. Church, Bedfurd Row; aud Mr. James, Birmingham. 

Prarrman, Wituram Luke, Butterkuowle Lo:ige, aud Forster, Micueen, Copley, 
Durhun. tim er-merchants, July 23, August <7: solicitors, Mr. Steaveusom, Darliug- 
ton; aad Mr. Barn, Great Carter Lane. 

Prentis, Hexry Woop, Rayleigh, Essex, grocer, July 2 
Amory and Co. Throgmorton Street ; official assignee, Mr. C ry Square, 

Sramuer, Joun, Charles Street, Grosve nor Square, brush dealer, Angust 2, 27: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Weymouth and Co, Chancery Laue; official ass:guee, Mr. Turquand, 
Copthall Conn. . 

W to1ams, Jonx, Ledbury, Herefordshire, innkeeper, July 19, Angust 27; solicitors, 

x, Jones, Ledbury; and Messrs, King and Son, Sergeant’s Ino, Fieet Siveet, 
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Witson, Georce, and Brippon, Ricuarp, Salford, Lancashire, machine-makers, 
July 26. August 27: solicitors, Messrs. Makinson aud Sauders, Temple; aud Messrs. 
Atkinson and Saunders, Manchester. 

Winter. Wiittam Braeee, Bristol, builder, July 23, August 27: solicitors, Mr. 
Wanusey, Lothbury; and Mr. Hutchins and Mr. Hassell, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS. 

August 6, Holden and Young, Bread Street, warehousemen—Ang. 6, Whitfield,. 
Bishopsgate Street Without, carpet-warehouseman— Aug. 9, Richards aud Manwaring, 
Bridge Road, Lambeth, linendrapers— Ang. 9, Arnold, Patervoster Row, boukseller— 
Aug. 9, Ball, | aternoster Row, bookseller—Aug. 9, Toll, Bidwell, Chertsey, brewer— 
Aug. 7, Harris and King, High Holborn, woolles drapers—Aug, 10, Ross, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, wool merchaut— Aug. 7. Brookes, Birmingham, builder—Ang. 6, Warbur- 
ton, Liverpool, tailor—Ang. 10, Moore, Bishop Wearmouth, gracer— Aug. “6. James, 
Bangor, druggist—Aug. 7, Jones, Womborue, Staffurdshire, nail-factor—Aug. 6 Jaék- 
son and Sin; gleton, Leeds, curriers—Aug. 9, Lock, Bri icoudale, Norwich, millwright— 
Aug. £5, Robins, Birmingham, currier— Aug. li, Mahony and Slattery. Liverpool, 
merchants—Auy, 11, Ankers, Birmingham, “grover—Aug. 20, Vyse, Nuthurst, War- 
wickshire, grocer. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Aug. 8. 

Hicklin, Nottingham, priuter—Knowles, Staleybridge, Lancashire, cooper— Ni- 
cholson, Newcastle apov ‘Tyne, common-brewer —Bevan Swansea, ironmonger-- Wood, 
Walsall, publican— March, Cheapside, hatter —Chequer, Blackfriars Road, saddler— 
Down, Throgmorton Street, stuckbruker—Vivian, East Siouehouse, Devoushire, 
dealer—Treasure, Reading, boot-manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

George, James. Banff, distiller, July 23, Aug. 13. 

Hine. Winutam Dueuin, Glasgow, manufacturer, Jaly 21, Aug. 12. 

LamMBERT ALEXANDER, Falkirk, draper, July 24, Aug. 2, 

Minto, James junior, Glasgow, paiuter, July 20, Ang. ll. 

M‘Ketvar, James, Glasgow, priuter, July 24, Aug. 13. 

Warr, ANpREw, Edinburgh, _— July 22, Aug. 19. 


PRICES CURRENT. | 


BRITISH FUNDs. (Closing Prices.) 
|Suturday| Munday. Tuesday. pile se Thurs. Friday 


Bper Cent. Cousols ....0..00. 892 ex a. 895 | 894 894 893 893 
Ditto for Account. ..... ..{83¢exd.| 893 | 894 
9% 














3 per Cents. Reduced. . 894 893 
3 per Cents. Reduced 994 994 99% 99% 994 993 
New 34 per Cents. 93% ex d. | 983 93% é 

Long et 123 12g leg 123 123 123 























































Bank Stock, 7 per cent. 6.6...) —— 170 17 170+ 170 170 
India Stock 104 ...... shin hintete "loas ex a. 249 249 248 249 — 
Exchequer Bills 24d. p. diem..| 16 pm. 16 16 16 16 16 
India Bonds, . $ per cent.. ..{ — fs 7pm. 5 4 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
| Alabama (Sterling)..... Sp-< Ct. —— || Ditto (Deterred).....5p. Ct.! 8r 
Arkausas (1863)........6 — {| —— _ || Dittv.. oeeee = —_— 
Austrian. .o..scee et 108} || Ditto " (Deferred) 126 — — 
Belg cele 5 — 101 | Michigan ....c0cscccsee 6 — 
Brazilian ..... 5 — 674 || Mississippi (Sterling). . 5 -- mote 
Buenos Ayres..+.+..0..6 — — | Neapolitan.......... 6 — — 
CQubd..eccccoccscesceeeé — | —— || New York (1055)...+0-.5 — 81 
Chilind...sseccssessass6. — | GL i OURS. sees pe ecenenennealt > 87 
Columbian of 1824.... i. — | 19 3} Pennsylvania..........5 — —_— 
Danish. — | 78t || Peruvian .....6.0..500.6 — ae 
Datch (Ex. 12 Guilders). 3 — | 5L |) Portuguese .......ee0ed 17% 
Ditto (Ditto).....5 — | 100$ || Ditto... o5— 56 
Freuch..ccccccseesseesd — | J6C.25c, | Ditto (New)... 5b 29% 
Ditto...... 5 - | —} Russian ...0.00.00 5 — 114 
Indiana (Sterling). ee — | — |} Spanish .......... 5 —- 19% 
Pilinoié.. ...<.ccee ; — | — || Ditto (Passive)... ekweese 4¢ 
Keutucky . 6 — | — Ditto (Deferred) sues 92 
Louisiana (Sterling). sep || *86 South Carolina... 5p. Ct.) —— 
Maryland...... — | 75 || Tenuessee.... A | 79 
Mass: whnssetis(sterling)5 — | || United States Bank. ee 4 
MeKiCGR.. 6 6:c0cdionsse® — | 2Bb WERT 00> 450 00 -——— 
SHARES. 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— Bauks— 
Bolanos . | Australasian .se.cesseeserees| 58 
Braziliar | British North American......| 35% 
Ditto (St. | Colouial ....... iedicsicnsay = 
British [rom...esseseeeseeere || Hibernian ..... Svecccceccces| —— 
Cata Brauca {| Loudon and Westminster .... 22 
Caudonga ..0..+ } London Joint Stock... he 12¢ 
Cobre Copper. ereccccesecess| —— National of Ireland . ee [[4bex de 
Railways— | National Proviucial.....0+.08) 348 
Eastern Counties......+.+.-| 8 Provincial of Ireland ......../4l ex de 
Grand Junction ,....- |— Uuion of Australia... | -— 
Great Western .. see 7 nacacal 


784 || Uuion of London.....eseeeee 


Liverpool and Mauchester. eee] —— |; Docks— 4 cs 
pee aa ‘Brighton... Jcteve} Sak East and West India..++.e.+-|97¢exde 


H ° 
London and Blackwall. . 144 | London. ..c.cc-cccs-e <e a 

| 

| 

! 





London and Greenwich ......| —— St. Katherin® ..c.ceceeeesees 


London and Birmiugham.... 159 Miscellaneous— F 
Loudon and South-Western... 544 Australian Agricultural.......| 38 






























London and Croydon ....+-.- 12 | British American Land, > 
Manchester and Leeds... 50 Canada,....- F —_— 
Midland Counties ...... -—— Genera] Steam ... _ 
North Midland. .......e0e8.. 65 | South Australian .... _ 
South Eastern and Dover .... i8¢ || Van Diemens Land.....ee06| —— 
4 LLION. METALS. 
Gold, Foreign in Bar -peroz. 31, 17s. 9d. | Copper, British Cakes..per ton 981. at to ol. 0d. 
Old Sp: anish or Pillar “Dollars ee : pel 8 ATi — vrs . Fe : Si a . 
. oe @ 8 z iit-h Pi ° — 
ronal moet her noe t ech Enutish. Lon [32 0 0—480 9 


Silver in Bars, Standard. heat ae o 5 % 





GRAIN, Mark Lang, July 16th. 





6. 8. s. 8. 8. 8. 
Whent, Red New 39 to 56| Rye soscccccse 3000 88 | oon wager see 42 to 44] Oats, Feed. 1334 tos 
¥ +. 58... 68/ Barley - 30,,21; White. . 6... 38 25. 
a4. ++ 62} Malting...... 82 ..34| Boilers..... «38. 40 | 
- 70) Malt, Or vat 56. bowl Jha Ticks... 26 .. 88 oe 
70. IMC. .eeceeee 6B) Old. .erereeee “Bare Potato... 128. 79 
. t6 1.76 Peas, Hog doves 40. “42! a oon 40 Fine .... 29... 31 





DUTY. ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter Ciinpersatt of Senn and Wales. For the presen: Week, 

. B4s.ild. | Wheat oe 
3 Barley 
6 Onts...06 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 


Wheat ....... 635. ld. 
y +. 30 IL 
Oatsec even 22 1 










Peas. 


BH hae ee ae 
. . 1( Os. 








ete ag ee . 




















Hay, Good..ccccccseccee oe 1088... 1128, ..000 708, 90s... 100: + 10550 
”* Inferior. 59074, 89 sees 0 ne ‘o 75 +. O o 
Yew. WO se OA ave od ee 4 
one 11S 26 186 seven MO oe 120 90 .. 118 os 126 
Straw, Wheat ....... eoccee 4B ce OF cees BD ce 45 veces BB ce 4B cence @ ve 45 

HOPS, { POTATOES. 

Kent Pockets . 100s, to 140s. | Scotch Reds .....e0.+e+e00eperton Os, to Os, 
Choice Ditto . 180 — 220 WEE, vcnes 0 0 
Sussex Pockets - 100 — 120 Middling.. o— 0 
Superfine Ditt . 130 — 160 CURB ress o-— 0 

NEWGATE AND LEADENIUALL.* SMITHFIFLD.* 

Beef ...ccececee « 3a. 6d. to 4s, 2d. to 43, 62. Bs, Bd.to 45,81 to 5a, Ode 
weer 38. 4 @ 48 4 - 4 8 5.2 
Veal. 8 «4 4 o 5 OC 46.4.4 8 w« S 4 
Pork. BS 8B op £4 op . : 40.00 «w 5 8 
Gaitbscesssessssc & 4 5 ay 5 0 «6 0 O 4. 5 10 

= si-ehe Strat j—per al 
HEAD oF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
ensts, Sheep. 


Friday .ecseas cosccsseseesee 640 cesereee 8950 eeeeeeee 
Monday..,, coossssereceveees ULL seseveve 25,680 sevseves 











OT nay 
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ILL SHORTLY CLOSE.— THE 

SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 

THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 

= OURS, 53, Pall Mall, next the British Institation. 

Open from 9 o’eluck till dusk. Admission, ls.; Cata- 
logue, 6d. James Fauey, Secretary. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enetanp and WaALEs. 
Established 1772. 
Prestnent—The Earlof ROMNEY. 
/1CE-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Kenyon. | Sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.-P. 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.-P. | 
TreasureR—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Aunprror—John Pepys, Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street. on Wednesday the 7th day of July 1841, the 
Cases of 68 Peti itioners were considered, of whic h 57 
were approved, 7 rejected, 3 inadmissible, and 1 deferred 
for inquiry. 

Siuce the Meeting held on the 2d of June, 112 
Debti rs, of whom 89 had Wives and 233 Childreu, have 
been discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales, 
the expeuse of whose liberation, including every charge 
connected with the Society, was 262/. 19s. 5d. and the 
following Benefactions received since the last Report: 








Miss Raymond,........6++. de ackdnage ed (he cen wek 
The Rev. Wm. W inthrop . sias ene ae ee sorseeA. 2 
The Trustees of Bishop ‘Andrew’ sChe arity. pease 10 


A Friend (per Mr. Symes, 31, Fenchurch Street). 25 
Lady Wellingham (per Messrs. Coutts aud Co.) A. 
Mrs. Noe! Ellison (per Messrs. eared 
Admiral Fane(per Messrs. Hoare).....++..+. cA. 
Mrs. Fane (ditt0)....0-cscerssorcccccee 
Morton John Davison, Esq. “aitto) eee re 
The Rev. T. Peunant (ditto) .... . 
William Fuller, Esq. (ditto) . ° 
Bene tactions are received by Be njamin ‘Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Te mple; also by 
the! following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrieu, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; and by the 
Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand. where the Books 
may be scen by those who are inclined to support the 
Charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wed- 
nesday in every Month Josera Lunn, Seeretary. 


Be RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, and 8, 
King William Street, City, London. 
Empowered by S; ecial Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. 
Cap. ix. 

This institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, aud is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy- holders, 
and to present greater facilities and accommodation than 
ean be obtained in: ther Offices. The decided superiority 
of its plan, and its claim to public prefereuce and sup- 
port, have been proved, incontestably, by its extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented success, 

Among cthers, the following important advantages 
may be enumerated :— 

A most ecouomical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Company, from authentic and com- 
plete data, aud presenting the lowest rates of Assurauce 
that cau be offered without compromising the safety of 
the Institution. 

lncresing Rates of Premium 02 a new and remark- 
able plan, for securing loaus or debis; a ‘ess immediate 
payment being required on a Policy for vas whole term 
of life than in avy other office. 

Premiums payable either Annually, Half yearly, or 
Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
ments. 

Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o’Clock,. 

Azgeof the Assured in every case admitted inthe Policy. 

All Claims payable within One Month after preot 
of death. 

Medical Attendauts remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Preminm per Cent. per Annum, payable during 
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| dst Five 2d Five | | dd Five | dth Five) Remain- | 
Age! Years. | Years. | Yeurs. | Years. jder of lite.) 
aj\£ 5. a\£ 8.4.) £5. a. | 

20 ly 11011) 1169)2 3 8) 
30 2,119 112 74/217 6} 
40 | 4214 63 73/4 3 4) 
50 | 2 444 5 55 63/613 7} 





R Mornison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commissionallowed to Soliciturs rs and Agents. 
OWLAND’S ODONTO; or PEARL 
DENTIF a “4 —A Vegetable White Powder, 
prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most delicious 
odour and sweetness, and free from any mineral or per- 
Bicious ingredient. It eradicates the Tartar from the 
Teeth, removes decayed spots, preserves the Enamel, 
and fixes the Teeth firmly in their scckets, rendering 
them beautifully white. Being an antiscorbutic, it 
eradicates the scurvy from the gums, strengthens, braces, 
and reuders them of a healthy red; it removes uuplea 
sant tastes from the mouth, which often remain aiter 
fevers, taking medicine, &c. and imperts a delightful 
fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty 
included. A. Row1nanp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, is engraved on the Government Stamp. 


B’. TLER'S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 

POWDER.—AII the solid ingredients of the Seid- 
litz Spring which are usually offered to the public in two 
Bepurate portions, are here, by a process which prevents 
any spouianeous action upon eachother, combined iu oue 
compound powder, the eflervescing solution of which ia 

water is nearly tasteless. Being euclosed in a bottle, it 
will, whea kept securely corked, remain uninjured by 
homicdity during the long yest sea voyage or land journey. 
The solution, besi des being more palate able, is made in 
much less time, and with infinitely less trouble thau that 
produced with the two powders prepared in the usual way. 
Soldiu 2s. 6d. bottles, (which are enclosed in acase and 
accom panic d by a measure and spoon) by the preparer, 
Tomas Bur-er, Chemist, 4, Cheapside; and J. Sanger, 
150, Oxivrd Street, Loudon: may be obtained also of 
Davenport and Stedman, 20, Waterloo Place, Edin- 
burgh; or, by order, through any Druggist or Medical 
Establishment, *,* No. 4, Ch eapside, coruer of St. 
Paui's. If procured elsewhere, be careful to order 
BUTLER’s TASTELESS SEIDLI TZ POWDER, and 
to observe the address, 











NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW 
FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 

NOTICE :—INTEREsT at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum upon the Paid-up Capital of this Association, 
to the 24th June last, will become payable ou and after 
the 29th Jury. and Proprietors may receive the same 
daily at this Office. 147, Strand, near Somerset House ; 
and at 10, Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
15th July 1841. Epwarp Baytrs, Actuary. 


Daria AND SCOTTISH LAW 
FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

No. 147, STRAND, near SOMERSET HOUSE, and 
10, RUTLAND SQUARE. EDINBURGH. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 

TRUSTEFS. 

The Rig ght Hon. J. Planta, | Mr. Sergeant Merewether 
M.I George Chilton, Esq. Q.C. 

John ei Esq. Dean of | William Dugmore, Esq. 
Faculty William Stewart, Esq. W.S. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
W. Barge, Esq. Q.C. | J. Howell, Esq. 





W. Bell, Esq J. M‘Mahon, Esq. 
F. W. Caldwell, Esq. 
J. Cassaigne, E-q. 
H. C. Chilton, Esq. 
T. M. Cleoburey, Esq. 
W. C. Curteis, Esq LL.D. | 
J. W. Fisher, Esq. 
F. J. Faller, E-q. A. Way, Esq. 
M. D. Hill, Esq. Q.C. C. S. Whitmore, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN EDINBURGH. 
J. Hope, Esq. Dean of Faculty, Chairman. 
Hercules J. Kobertsun, Esq. | A. Murray, Esq. W.S. 
Advocate Alexauder Hamilton, Esq. 
W. Smythe, Esq. Advocate W.s. 
William Stewart, Esq. W.S. — rt Mackay, Eq. W. a 
Ralph Er:kine Scott, Esq. A'lau Meuzies, Esq. W. 
Accountant John Wedderburn, “gg 
AUDITORS. 
W. J. Tayler, Esq. 


C. K. Murray, Esq. 

Sir Rob. Pigot, Bt. M.P. 
G. W. Sanders, Esq. 

li. W. Shippard, Esq. 
J. Stone, Esq. 

W. Waterman, Esq. 
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J. Hayes, Esq. 
W. Saltwell, Esq. 
Sranprne Counsen. 
Mr. Sergeant Talforrd—Jvhn Stuart, Esq. Q.C. 
Prystctans. 
Dr. B. G. Babington, F.R.S. George Street, Hanover 
Square, London ; 
Dr. J. H. Davidson, 19, Abereromby Place, Edinburgh, 
SURGEONS. 
C. Waite, Esq. Old Burlington Street; 
N. M‘Canu, Esq. Parliament Street. 
Bankers, 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand; 
Sir W. Forbes and Co. Edinburgh. 
So.tctrors. 
Messrs. Murrays, Rymer, & Murray,59, Chancery Lane. 
GENTS 
Messrs. Hope and Oliphant, W.S. 10, Rutland Square. 
Restpent Actuary and Secrerary. 
Edward Baylis, Esq. 

This Association embraces—every description of risk 
contingent upon Life and Fire; av exteusive Legal Con- 
nexivon, with a Direction and Proprietary composed of 
all classes; a liberal system of Loan, whether for a term 
of months or years, or upou annuity, in small or large 
amounts ; Immediate and Deferred Annuities; Endow- 
ments for Childreu; aud a union of the English aud 
Scotch systems of Assurauce. 

Epwarp Baynts, Actuary. 


gett hget BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES STREET. 
The only system by which perfect satisfaction can be 
given, is that adopted at the above Establishment; 
namely, to place at the disposal of Subscribers an 
UNLIMITED SUPPLY OF EVERY NEW WORK, 
wh. ther in Light Literature, History, Biography, Travels, 
Divinity, &c. &c. the day of its issuing from the Press. 
Terms For A Famiry, 4, 5, or 10 Guineas per annum. 
For A Boox-Soctey, from 6 Guineas upwards. 


IMBIRD’S ORIGINAL CHEAP 


EDITION OF THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 
The following Works may now be had at One Penny 













































each Number, or complete at the cn affixed. s. d. 
ALMORAN AND HAMET. Vesehexgaseexccce wae 
BACON'S ESSAYS ........ ecadene dtdpwens 09 
BELISARIUS. By MAnMonrer.. 200e OF 
CASTLES OF ATHLIN AND DUNBAYNE. ics OF 
CASTLE OF CRAIN 6 occ cccccscesesse cies - 06 
CROCKET, (¢ OL.) ECCENTRICITIES OF. 4 
EDWARD. By Dr. Moore .. 20 
ELIZABETH, or THE EXIL ES “OF ‘SIBE RIA.. 04 
EVELINA. By Miss Burney......-....eeeeeee 16 
FARMER OF INGLEWJOD FORE ST.. vedeues BE 
FRANKLIN'S (DR.) LIFE....... rm of 
LIF AND ESSAYS.. oe ccne £'O 
GOL DSMITIS ESSAYS. oon OF 
a — VICAR OF ‘WAKEFIELD..... 06 
HUMPHREY CLINE ER. ccccscsccccves e - 16 
JOSEPH ANDRE WB.. <scceanccscavepaenat - 16 
JOURNEY From ‘rats WORL ‘D> TO THE NEXT. 06 
SULIA DE ROUBIGN Bice cccccccccvccvecssccse OF 
LADY JULIA MANDEVILLE. 08 
MACKENZIE S MAN OF FEELIN - 04 
MARTIN FABER, or "THE STORY ‘OF A CRI- 
MES harsccccemetadeaces desuretar tunekte oon O4 
MAN OF THE WORLD iteRn he mamee Bp eins 
MICROCOSM, by the late Mr. Cannina ......... 16 
MYSTERIES OF UDOL HO ....... ores 36 
NATURE AND ART ..........0.. 06 
NOUR: AHAD AND SOLYMAN ‘AND ALMENA 06 
OLD ENGLISH BARON ........ ese han deletes 06 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA «0.0000, reer cossccees OF 
PEREGRINE PICKLE........ Seccehistecneene Me 
e212 BO 3 rr err «+ 98 
POMPEY THE LITTLE ..... svenesceemecenece Wm 
RA-SELAS. By Dr. Jownson ..0....00-se+eseee O6 
ISON CRUSE 65 ccénenécpecscavenns ave e 
RODERICK RANDOM... ps oesseenesivastneian 
ROMANCE OF THE FOREST ...... cnce ea ee 
SALMAGUNDI. By W. IRVING ......c0c+.seeee 10 
SICILIAN ROMANCE ......... eeecccccccere « 36 
ih od Rey a) reer Ce rceresece eves 10 
ST. CLAIR OF THE ISLES ° - 16 
TALES OF THE GENII ....... soso BO 
Wie SEMEE aceceaenecnes des 20 
TOM JONES ..... Perr am ean P . 30 
ZELUCO. By Dr. Moore. secewe veoaee 20 


London: Joun Limairp, 143, ‘Strand. 





\ I," JANTED a SITUATION for a 
RESPECTABLE WIDOW LADY. The Ad- 
verti-er wonld prefer a situation to attend on an Elderly 
Lady. She wonld not object to travel abroad. 
For particulars. apply to E. C. care of J. Crayton, 
News Agent, 320, Strand. 


C URIOUS TABLE.—The Nobility and 
Gentry are invited to inspect a MOSAIC LOO 
TABLE, now exhibiting at the POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION, aud marked No. 106 iu-their Cata- 
logue, composed of inlaid cross sections of some of the 
handsomest of our English woods, and admirably 
adapted fer a richly-furnished hall, or any other reom 
the furniture of which is of a costly aud faucy descrip- 
tion. - 


HEAP PLATE GLASS, an entirely 
new article, by a PATENTED PROCESS. For 
Buildings. Drawings. and Engravings, of all sizes, up 
to 40 by 30 inches. at about one half the price of the 
orizinual British Plate Glass. 
SHEET GLASS, for glazing Houses and Conservas 
tories thick and double thick; 
CROWN WINDOW GLASS; 
FLUTED or RIBBED GLASS; 
COLOURED GLASS, including the RUBY, equal to 
the ancient; 
PAINTED and ORNAMENTED GL ASS; 
GLASS SHADES for covering Clocks aud Ornaments, 
Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by CLAUDET and 
HOU GHTON, at their Glass Warehouse, 89. HIGH 
HOLBORN, where lists of prices of the above articles 
may be had. 


‘ere EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Juny, Price 1s. 

Witt Coxtarn — Present Duty of Reformers — The 
Hairy-Muyg Mania; or Passy Puppyism—A Residence 
in the Azores —- More Light on the Danuhe—Two Years 
before the Mast ~The Green Gauntlet, or the Traitor’s 
Sonu; Part I11—-The Life and Remains of L. E. L.— 
Corn-laws: Workiug of the Sliding Seale; by a Corn 
Merchant ~ Modern Pr phets—Poetry —Literary Regis- 
ter: Colin Clink, by Charles Hooton; The Trustee 
Moore's Poetical Works; Buekingham’s America; &e. 
&c.—Political Register: The Proposed Corn Duties; 
Tue General Assembly; &e. 














Twelfth Edition, Price 18s. in one large vol. 8vo. 
} ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
MIND; witha Portrait, an Index of Matters, and 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. Davin Wetsa, Profes- 
sor of Church Tlistory in the University of Edinburgh. 
** An inestimable book.’’—Dr. Parr. 
Second Edition, in royal 18mo. illustrated by above 
Forty Wood-euts, Price 4s. 6d. 


HE STEAM-ENGINE; being a 


Popular Dese ription ef the Construction and Mode 
of Action of that Engine, as applied to Raising Water, 
Machinery, Navization, Railways, &e.: with a Sketch 
of its History, and au Account of the Laws of Heat and 
Pneumatics. Illustrated by a number of Wood: Engrav- 
ings. By Hveo Ret, Lecturer on Chemistry, &e. 





This Day is Published, Price, to early Subscribers, 
17s. 6d. to all others, 1/. 1s. Part VI. of 
Bi iStick Ay SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT. 
New Edition, Edited by Joun Jounstone. 
Part VIL. will be Published in July; and Part VIII. 
(the last) in August. 
s Day, Price 6s. 
PILES. “st ORY OF SCOT- 
LAND; New Edition. Vol. II.; containing the 
Reign of David IL. and a HISTORIC AL INQUIRY 
into the ANCIENT STATE of SCOTLAND. 
Volume ILL. will be Published on 3lst July; aud a 
volume évery alternate month, uatil the completion of 
the work iu Eight Volumes. 


In royal 12mo. with Illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, Price 5s. 6d. 

N INOR MORALS FOR YOUNG 
: PEOPLE; illustrated by Tales and Travels. par- 
ticularly in the East. By Jonn Bowrrtye, Part IIL. 

«Cheerful tales, in the Sandford and Merton style.”— 
Tyne Pilot. 

** Both amusing and instructive.’ 


’ 


— Athenaeum. 


In Svo. with Plates and Cuts, Price 5s. €d. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENO- 
LOGY. By Sypney Sura. 
** The boldest book, and the best ever written on this 
subject.”’— Leeds Times. 
** Au excellent book. "—Licergedt Albion. 


In post. Svo. Price 6s. 


RTS and ARTISANS, at HOME and 
ABROAD; with Sketches of the Progress of 
Foreigu Mauafactures. By Jevnineen C. Symons, Esq. 
late Assistant Commissioner on the Hand-Loom [uquiry, 
and siuce aeputed by the Goverument to inquire ite 
the Aitisan Classes ‘in France, Swiizerland, Austria, 
Belgium. 


——. 

In 1 volume, post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

ea WS ee A 

By Grace WesstEr. 

“*Tngliston’ is a story that cannot be read without 

improving the heart as well as pleasing the imagination. 

The pulpit cr the sermon-bovk never ht a purer 
morat lessou thau does the simple aud affectiug history 
of Margaret Inglis.’’— Edinburgh Advertiser. 


FRYYTLER’s His t ORY : of SCO" PLAND. 
i New Edition, 
Vol. II. containing the Reign of David II.; and @ 
Historical luquiry into the Aucient State of Scotlaud. 
Vol. IIL. willbe Published on Sist July; aud a Vo- 
lume every alternate Month, till the completicu of the 
Work in bight Volumes, 
Wituiam Tait, Edinburgh; Simpxrn and Co. London « 


TALE. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





SEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’s 
LARGE MAPS of the STARS, on the Gnomonic 
Projection, in Six Plates, measuring each 29 inches by 
27 inches. Price lJ. 1s. Coloured and 15s. Plain. 
59, Lincoln’s Inu Fields. 


IBRARY OF USEFUL KNOW- 

LEDGE.—The Geography of America and the 

West Indies; with Tables, a full Index to Places, and 3 
Coloured Maps. Price 12s. 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 








Just Published, 12mo. Price 5s. boards, 
HE REMORSE OF ORESTES, 
King of Argos, Lacedemon, Mycene, and Sicyon, 
son of Agamemnon. 
Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


MR. JAMES'S NEW WORK. 
This Day, iu 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
HE ANCIENT REGIME: 
A Tale. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co.; and to be had 
at all Libraries. 


Lad 








This Day, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 23 beautifully-coloured 
Engraviugs of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, Priee 
11. ils. 6d. half-bound, the Second Edition of 


HE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 
Londou: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 
THE MORAL OF FLOWERS. 
Third Edition, with 24 beautifully-coloured Engravings, 
royal 8vo. Price 30s. half-bound. 





Just Published, Price 2s 


ALES for my GRANDCHILDREN. 


“ A work adapted to the capacities of very young 
children to afford instructive amusement for a Sunday 
evening.”’ 

London; J. Hatcwarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just Published, 
LETTER to SIR FRANCIS BUR- 
DETT, Bart. M.P. 
By R. Dunn, Esq. A.M. T.C.D. Price 2s. 6d. 
This Letter contains full particulars and correct state- 
ments of the transactions an circumstances which led 
to the proceedings in the case of Burdett Coutts v, Daun. 
J. S. Hopson, 112, Fleet Street. 








Just Published, with 12 Plates and Wood-cuts, in 12mo, 
ice 3s. 

DESCRIPTION OF A SERIES 
OF GEOLOGICAL MODELS; illustrating the 

nature of Stratification, Vallies of Denudation, Coal 

Seams, Faults or Dislocation of the Strata, Intersection 

of Mineral Veins, &c. By T. Sopwisn, F.G.S. &c. &e. 

Joun WeALE, 59, High Holborn. 





On Wednesday, Price 2s. demy 8vo. sewed, 
HOUGHTS on POPULATION and 
STARVATION; with an Appendix, containing 
Letters on Emigration and other Colonial Matters, ad- 
dressed to JosepH Hume, Esq. aud to Sir Ropert Pexx, 
Bart. 
By James Macintyre. 
London: SHEerwoop, GinBErt, and Piper, 23, Pater- 
noster Row. 





Price 3s. 6d. handsomely bound, (post free, 1s. extra,) 
70 pages, the 
ISITER’S GUIDE TO THE 
WATERING-PLACES for 1811; describing 
every object of interest and attraction, viz. Baths, Balls, 
Concerts, Theatres, Races, Drives, Rides, Walks, Exhi- 
bitions, Raffling, Music, Excursions, Sights, &c. &c. at 
Gravesend, Tunbridge Wells, Herne Bay, Ramsgate, 
Margate, Dover, Brighton, Hastings, Worthing, St. 
Leonard’s,Chelteunham, Southamptou, Isle of Wight, &c. 
London ;: W. Srranee, 21, Paternoster Row; and all 
Booksellers. 





Just Published, New Edition, 1 vol. 12mo. bound, 
Price 6s. 
ABLES DE LAFONTAINE, avec 


des Notices sur sa vie, celles d’ Esope et de Phédre, 
etde nonvelles Notes. 
Par M. pe Levrzac, 
Entievement revue et corrigée et eurichie de nouvelles 
Notes, par M. N. Lampert. 
Derav and Co. 37, Soho Square; Loxemaw and Co.; 
Warrraxer and Co.; Stmpxin and Co.; Duncan and 
Matcoum; and J. Wacey. 





Published by Harvey and Darron, Gracechurch Street, 


Price 7s. 
NEW DERIVATIVE and ETYMO- 
LOGICAL DICTIONARY of such English Words 
as have their Origin in the Greek and Latin Languages, 
arranged according to the number of Syllables, with the 

Words Accented; intended as a Guide to a thorough 

Knowledge of Scientific, Technical, and other Terms in 

Common Use. 

By J. Rownornam, F.R.A.S. 

Author of a Guide to Spanish and English Conversation ; 
a Frencli Grammar; French Lessons; a German Gram- 
mar; Deuisches Lesebuch, or Lessons in German Lite- 
rature; German Dialogues; Lecticues Latine; Al- 
gebra, Xe. 





+ geet hy dood td NOVELS. 
SIR WAL(\ ER SCOTTS 
POETRY AND PROSE. 
New and Cheaper Editious. 
Already Published. Tw appear soon. 
Wavertry. Onp Morratrry. 
Guy MANNERING. Brack DPwarr,and Lecenp 
Anviquary. oF Montaest. 
Rog Roy. Heart oF M:n- Loratan. 
Scorr’s Porrry. Brive of Lav seRMoor. 
Tats or A GRANDFATHER | Ivariior. 
Lives or Duyven, Swirr. | Borper ANTIQUITIES. 
Biocraputes. Manacut MacvacrowrHeEr. 
Pavv’s Letrers. Lire or Bonaparte. Part I. 
Crrvarry, Romance, &e. 
Rozert CavEwi, Edinburgh ; Hoytston and Stoneman, 


London. 








ORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECHES, 
&c.; in 4 vols. 8vo. originally published at 2/. 8s.; 
now ll. 8s. 

‘*A work which ought to be possessed by every free- 
minded man iu the British Empire who can afford to add 
any books at all to his literary stores. The smaller the 
collectiou the more valuable will be such an addition to 
it, for it discusses almost all the political, legal, and eco- 
nomical questions the nearest to ‘men’s basiness and 
bosoms’ that have arisen and been mooted within the 
last forty years.”"—Edinburgh Review, 

Wiuiiam Tart, Edinburgh; Simpxrin and Co. London. 
THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. 

Now Ready, in 2 vols. with 25 Illustrations, 18s. bd. 


HE MIDLAND AND SOUTHERN 
SPAS OF ENGLAND. 
By Dr. Granvinie. 
Also, Just Published, 
JAMES HATFIELD, 
AND THE BEAUTY OF BUTTERMERE. 
A Story of Real Life. 
3 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations by 
R. CaurksHanx. 
Also, Just Ready, 
3 OW LIN G. 
A Tale of the Sea. 
By Capt. Frepertcx Cuamier. R.N. 
Author of ‘* The Life of'a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 
Henry Coxsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


CHURCH SEKVICES. 
Just Published, a New Edition of 
HE HON. CHARLOTTE GRIM- 
STON’S ARRANGEMENT of the COMMON 
PRAYER-BOOK and LESSONS, &c. in a larger type 
than any of the former editions. 

The work is in 2 vols.; one containing the whole of the 
Morning Service, the other the whole of the evening Ser- 
vice, together with the Offices, Articles, &c. 

Prices of the Three Editions—the larger size, in mo- 
rocco elegant, 2/.; ditto plain, 1/. 15s.; the second size, 
in morocco elegant, 1/, 15s.; ditto plain, 1/. 10s.; ditto 
calf, 1/. 5s.; the smaller size, in morocco elegant, Li. 4s. ; 
ditto plain, 1. 1s.; ditto calf, 16s. 

Loudon: Joan Harcuarp aud Son, 187, Piccadilly ; 
who also have constantly ou sale a complete assortment 
of the Oxford, Cambridge, and Polyglot Editions of 
Bibles and Prayers, in every variety of biudiug. 


EOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 
Volume VI. Part I. is this Day Published, 220 
pages, 4to. 22 Plates of Fossils, coloured’ Maps and Sec- 
tions, 9 Wood-Cuts, and the following Papers: —Hamil- 
ton and Strickland, ov Asia Minor —Owen, on Chero- 
potamus, the Stonestield Jaws, Zeuglodou, Glyptedon, 
Fin of Ichthyosaurus, Hyracotherium, &c.—Harlan, on 
Zeuglodon—D. Sharpe, on the Vicinity of Lisbou—Lyell, 
on Fossil Shells from Canada—Williamson, on Oovlite 
Fossils — Smith, on Tertiary and Post-tertiary strata, 
basin of the Clyde—Forchhammer, ou Changes of level 
in Denmark—Martin, on Mammoth Remains trom the 
British Channel—Buddle, on Subsideuces iu Coal Pits; 
and the Horse Fault, Forest of Dean—Bowerbank, on 
London and Plastic Clays; aud Siliceous bodies in 
Chalk, &c.--Bowman, on Silurian Rocks, Abergele— 
Richardson, on Herne Bay—-List of Preseuts—Price to 
the Fellows, 1/. 2s. 6¢., the Public 12. 8s. 6d. Sold at 
the Apartments of the Society, Somerset House. 
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Just Published, foolscap Svo. cloth gilt, 4s, 2d Editicn, 
with Additions, 
OEMS OF THE LATE JOHN 
BETHUNE, 
With a Sketch of the Author's Life, 
By his Brorser. 
London: Hamiiron, Apams, and Co. 

‘* This volume is one of great interest, and will pro- 
bably continue to be more or less a favourite with the 
public. Both the deceased and surviving Brother were 
remarkable men; possessing not only uucommon natural 
talents and taste, but moral sentiments of the most ele- 
vated kind. The heroic fortitude and self-devotion of 
an ancieut Grecian resided beneath the thatch roof of a 
cottage on Tayside. The Poems which form the remaius 
of this amiable person are generally of a pensive cast. 
They are smooth in versification, in some parts vigorous 
and poetical, and everywhere full of fine feeling.”’— 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, June 1841. 


NEW AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 





In a handsome 12mo. vol. Price 4s. 6d. roan lettered, 
HE BRITISH CLASS-BOOK; 
or Exercises in Reading and Elocution, selected 

almost entirely from the Works of Modern Authors, in 
Prose and Verse, and designed for the Use of Schools 
and Families, By the Rev. Huen Bentiey. 

9 


In feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bound, or with the Questiones, 6s. 
P. VIRGILIT MARONIS AZNEIS in usum studiose 
Juventutis accurate recensuit J. Epwarvs, A.M. Coil. 
S. S. Trin. Cantab, Collegii Regal. Londin. Hypodidas- 
calus. . 
In feap. 8vo. 3s. bound, or bound with the Zneid, 6s. 

QUZSTIONES VIRGILIAN2; or Notes and Ques- 
tions on the First Six and the Ninth Books of ueid, 
adapted to the Middle Forms in Schools. By J. Ep- 
warps. A M. Trin. Coll. Camb. Secoud Master of King’s 
College School, London. 

*,* The Questiones are prepared partly to give the 
young pupil such help as may not ordinarily be within 
his reach, and partly to introduce him to the habit of 
carefulness and accuracy iu the preparation of his lessons. 
They will be found useful also to the self-taught student, 


In a 12mo. vol. 2s. 64. cloth, 

GERMAN EXERCISES, with a Grammatical Intro- 
duction : being a Guide to German Writing. By Francis 
Srromeyer, Ph. D. Professor of German Literature at 
the College for Civil Engineers. 

““A very valuable elementary work. The Euglish 
exercises for translating into German are well calculated 
to assist the progress of the student. They are accom- 
panied by a Key, which will be found extremely use/ul 
to those who are learning German without a master.”’— 
United Service Gazette. 

Londou ; Cranock and Co, (late Baldwin aud Cradock,) 
48, Paternoster Row. 


| 





| 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 148, is Published This Day. 
ConTENTs : 

The Port-Royalists. 
Selected Novels—Cecil and De Clifford. 
Memoirs of the Colman Family. 
Administration of Justice in India. 
The Courts of Europe at the Close of the Last 
Century. 

6. Education in America. 

7. Grounds and Objects of the Budget. 

&. The late Lord Hollaud. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co.; Edinburgh; 
A. and C, Brack. 


Ore wo tops 





FRENCH AND ITALIAN SCHOOL. BOOKS, 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


1. 

ONVERSATIONS of a MOTHER 
with her DAUGHTER and some other Persons; 
or Dialogues composed for Madame Campan’s Establish- 
ment, near Paris. Arranged for the Use of English 
Young Ladies. French aud English. Fourth Edition, 

with a Vocabulary. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 
The SAME WORK, in ENGLISH and ITALIAN. 


jee 4e 
Price 4s, 


2 

‘ITALIE; being an Abridgment, 

in French, of Madame de Stael’s ‘ Corinne”; 

coutaiuing a Description of the Antiquities of Rome, an 

Account of Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, &c.; and a De- 

lineation of the Manners, Customs, and Literature of the 
Italians. Inu 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


3. 
VLISABETTA, ossia gli ESILIATI 
NELLA SIBERIA. Tradotta dal Francese di 
Madama Corrin de M. Santaane.tio. A New Edition. 
In 18mo. Price 4s. 


4. 
TOVELLI MORALI DI FRAN- 
I CESCO SOAVE Nuova Editioue, diligente- 
mente corretta, in cui si sono accentate tutte le voci; e 
che contieuce un Vocabolario aggiunto alla fine. In 
12mo. 4s. 


5. 

Se Bere FRENCH PHRASE- 

OLOGY; pointing out the difference of idiom be- 
tween the French and English Languages, ou a variety 
of subjects, and forming a collection, not merely of the 
familiar, but also of the more technical phrases of the 
two languages; the whole founded upon the best autho- 
In 18mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


6. 
ROS’ THEORETICAL AND 
W pRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. With numerous instructive Exercises, 
fouuded ou twenty years’ experience in teaching the 
French Language. In 12mo._ 5s 


A KEY to the EXERCISES. 3s. 6d. 
EAUMONT'S “MAGAZIN DES 


ENFANS; ou Dialogues entre une Sage Gover- 
uante et ses Eleves. Dans lesquels on donne un abrege 
de I’ Histoire Sacree, de la Fable, de la Geographie, &c. 
A New Edition, 5s, 


8. 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED 
EDITIONS of PINNOCK’s CATECHISMS.— 
French Grammar—German Grammar — Italian Gram- 
mar—Spanish Grammar; in which the principles of the 
languages are developed in the easiest mode. In 18mo. 
9d. each, sewed. 


rities. 








POPULAR CLASS BOOKS. 
WHITTAKER and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


1. 
N HISTORICAL EPITOME of the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS and PART of 
the APOCRYPHA; in which the events are arranged 
according to chronological order. By a Member of the 
Church of Evgland. Fourth Edition, with several 
Engravings aud Maps. }2mo. Price 6s. bound. 


2. 

LATT’S LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC CLASS-BOOK; containing popular 
descriptions of the most interesting and useful objects of 
science, aud forming 365 reading lessous for every day 
in the year. With I,090 Questions for Examination. A 
New Edition, much improved, with several Engravings. 

12mo. Price 5s. bound and lettered, 


3. 
INNOCK’S JUVENILE READER; 
being a Sequel to the Mentorian Primer. Cal- 
culated for Children from four to seven years old. A 
New Editiou, with considerable improvements and the 
addition of many origiual pieces. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound, 


4. 
INNOCK’S UNIVERSAL EXPLA- 
NATORY ENGLISH READER; calculated to 
assist both Teacher aud Pupil; consisting of selections 
in prose and verse, on interesting and improving sub- 
Sixth Edition, 12mo, Price 4s. 6d. bound. 


5. 
HE MORAL POETICAL 
MISCELLANY; containing choice Selections 
from our most approved Poets, arranged under distinct 
heads. 18mo. Price 3s. bound. 


6. 
ROLY’S BEAUTIES OF THE 
BRITISH POETS; with a few introductory 
observations. With several Eugravings. Secoud Edition, 
enlarged. 12mo. Price 7s. bound. 
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R7UHITTAKER’S IMPROVED 

' EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 

First Catechism: General Knowledse — Moral and 

Social Duties — Religion— Religious Denominations— 

Evidences of Chvristianity—The Liturgy. Treating of 

the elements of these subjects in the simplest and clear- 
18mo. Price 9d. each sewed. 
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